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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Countess Faustina: a Novel. Translated 
from the German of the Countess Ida Von 
Hahn-Hahn, by A.E.I. 2vols. J. Ollivier. 

WHETHER this book has any moral may be 
doubted, and whether it may tend to immo- 
rality is equally uncertain; for the character 
upon which every thing turns is so extraordi- 
nary, that it-ig not likely she will have man 
followers or rey of a similar kind ke 
The heroine is a of ive genius, 
peculiarly principles, and strong 
passions. Her virtues being purely philoso- 
phical, and her affections of the warmest. su- 
blimisation, she finds herself in the dilemma of 
loving two gentlemen with the same incontrol- 
lable ardour; and the beam is kicked solely by 
the presence of the one and the absence of the 
other. So she throws herself into the arms of 
the nearest lover, though she feels it will be 
the death of her first but. now distant adorer 
and adored. Of course he dies broken-hearted : 
she, by a trick of the scene, witnesses this; and 
wretched as she was before,—that is to say, ever 
since she made the other man happy,—the fatal 
event consummates her misery, and she takes 
the veil, and dies in a few months. It is quite 
agreeable to the chorus of the comic song, “ Let 
us all be unhappy together ;”” and we shall only 
give a few traits of the German school to illus- 
trate the metaphysico-mystico-sentimental style 
in which the story is conducted. 

With lover No. 1:—*“ * It is because I have 
already had experience of separation,’ said 
Faustina, weeping, ‘ that I am quite satisfied 
with that experience; I desire no more of it. 
And how do you know that all will be com- 
pleted in a few weeks? At least take me with 
you, if it were only as a page!’ ‘I will first 
accompany you to Dresden,’ said Andlau, with- 
out paying any particular attention to this last 
proposal, ‘and then travel back.’ ‘ You are 
an unfeeling man!’ exclaimed she, throwing his 
hand from her indignantly. ‘ That may be,’ 
said he, gently... ‘ And.I caunot conceive why 
IT love you!’ ‘I never have been able to un- 
derstand it, and have often told you so.’ ‘ But 
since*I-do love you,’ exclaimed she, with a re- 
turn of her sweet thrilling tones, ‘the thought 
of a long gloomy separation grieves me almost 
to death. Does it not grieve you?’ ‘ Faus- 
tina, you know me; you know that my life is 
one with yours; that you are not only my hap- 
piness, not only my love,—no, you are my faith 
and my hope! that the erystalline purity of 
your soul has made me indifferent to all world- 
stained, particoloured, tinselled semblances— 
that nothing is on a level with you; a whole 
world lies beneath you !—that in all eternity I 
ask nothing but you; for all I can conceive of 


eternity I find in you, the most beautiful of God’s | 


thoughts ! Wye a strange woman to be so 
described!!] You know this, and you speak 
as if you knew it not. Do not wring my heart; 
only believe I shall pine for you in separation, 
much more than you for me.’ ” 

After a little piquing: “ ‘ Never,’ said she 
quietly. Such a ‘never’ is the highest com- 
pliment a man can receive from a woman. 
Andlau had so often seen and heard the same 
sort of thing from her, that it could never be a 





surprise to him; but he was for ever more and 
more fascinated and bewitched anew by the 
sweet negligence, the unconscious grace, with 
which she always expressed that which she in- 
stinetively felt to be the most beautiful. ‘ As 
long as I am still with you I shall not be con- 
tent to. use my delightful privilege figuratively 
only,’ said he, raising Faustina in both his arms, 
and pressing her,to t: bosom. ‘ My sun-beam, 
my. fragrance of the rose, my Ina! you who 
have become woman for me, will you not some 


‘day vanish from me into the varying and in- 


tangible elements from which you are miracu- 
lously created, as Venus from the foam of the 
ocean? or did yourself perform the miracle, 
and fairy-like make yourself visible in this 
world?’ Faustina hung gracefully in‘his arms, 
her hair fell loosely back, her eyes were half 
closed. If there was nothing to see she gladly 
spared herself the trouble of opening them, her 
gaze seemed inward. She said: ‘ Speak on, it 
sounds so lovely; how I exult when you some- 
times speak with my words, and step out of 
your own chilling ways!’ ‘ But I unnerve you 
too much,’ said he, as if recollecting himself; 
and replacing her on the sofa, he kissed her 
waved hair as though it had been the veil ofa 
saint. It was, indeed, worship that he offered 
to his lovely idol.” 

Lover No. 2 soon succeeds in changing all 
this; and we are thus prepared for it : 

“ As Faustina entered, a gentleman who had 
been wholly occupied with a game at chess and 
his fair antagonist, raised his eyes and recog- 
nised her. It was Count Mengen, She still 
looks like a beautiful statue, thought he, abid- 
ing by his first impression. Faustina was again 
dressed in white, and stood so gracefully! 
Many women dance well, a few walk well, still 
fewer stand well. The cause I do not know— 
whether it arises from want of habit, tight 
shoes, or deficient self-possession. The greater 
part are unquiet. To stand still is the ‘chief 
point in standing; but it must not be done 
heavily, stiffly, doggedly, as if fixed and rivet- 
ted. It should seem a pause of rest between 
the by-gone and the coming movement; it 
must seem transient, not fast-rooted. A woman 
who stands well appears a queen, a sun, around 
whom her handmaidens, the planets, are re- 
volving. Thus stood Faustina. Late and with 
effort she had forced herself to go; but once in 
society she was, as was her wont, animated and 
triumphant. So at least she appeared to the 
indifferent. Ifshe could not so far command 
herself, she stayed at home.” 

After a good deal of such exquisite flirting 
comes the crowning interyiew; and the dia- 
logue runs thus :— 

‘“‘ Faustina gazed speechlessly upon him, and 
then passed her hands over her eyes as if to 
certify herself that'she was awake. ‘ Nothing! 
for you love me,and Andlau you love no Jonger. 
If you still loved him, your eyes would only 
have fallen upon me with the same kind but 
indifferent glance which, you bestow on al]—’ 
‘ Ah! that were indeed impossible!’ exclaimed 
she. ‘* Now, Faustina, I:love you: you know 
it, I have told you so, and you must be aware 
of it without words; but having told you so, 
never will I give you up! for nothing binds you 





to another from tlie moment your heart is un- 
bound from him ; and to be untrue to yourself, 
to retract, to talk of the necessity of self-sacri- 
fice, is the proof of an exhausted love, that no 
longer feels within itself the energy to heave 
an old world from its axis, and poise for the 
beloved one a new world in its stead. He who 
has said to a woman, ‘ I love thee!’ and is not 
prepared to follow her in any path, should it 
seem to lead even to hell,—joyfully. : 
because he feels confident of transforming that 
hell into a heaven of love,—he is a coward, 
Faustina; and a coward is not capable of love! 
I am no coward; I have the courage to recon- 
cile you with every thing, with the past and the 
future, and with every tie that has hitherto 
wounded or oppressed you. You are my wife, 
Faustina.” ‘ Oh, but I were then so miserably 
false!’ said she, gloomily. ‘ And what would 
you be if you remained hesitating between two 
men, fascinating both, belonging partly to one, 
wholly to neither? and what would you be if 
you turned back with a divided heart to him 
whom you first loved, and said, ‘ I love an- 
other, but I will be true to thee?’ You love 
the beautiful, the good, and the elevated, wher- 
ever you find it, Faustina: this makes you so 
worthy to be loved ; and you are too much un- 
der the influence of the present to attach your- 
self permanently to any individuality, unless it 
have the power to overwhelm you irresistibly : 
this makes you weak. I will not defend this 
weakness, lest. you should accuse me of so- 
phistry, or suspect me of speaking for my own 
advantage; but believe me, if you were my 
sister, I should still say what I now reiterate : 
falseness is a divided, incomplete, vacillating 
existence ; it is a discord in the soul; annihi- 
late it by some sharp decision, some irrevocable 
step, and you have set yourself free, restored 
your balance, dismissed the disturbing element, 
and grasped that which is essential. Decide! 
decide, Faustina!’ exclaimed Mario; and the 
calm equanimity with which he had hitherto 
spoke was suddenly changed into the most pas- 
sionate agitation. ‘ Decide now—instantly— 
on the spot! in halfan hour I must leave this 
room, and it depends on you whether I ever 
enter it again or not. For since our confes- 
sion of love has been uttered, things cannot 
now go on as they have done,’ ‘And why not?’ 
interrupted Faustina ; ‘ you are so strong, Men- 
gen, you can be all things.’ ‘ All be 1 human, 
Faustina; nothing superhuman. 1 love you, 
and love thirsts to be one with the beloved ob- 
ject. To be near you, to live under the fascina- 
tion of your loveliness, and not to feed this wish 
greedily with every breath as with the air that 
sutrounds me ; for this I am not strong enough. 
But if you have the conviction that your ties 
to Andlau can still afford to you and to him 
their former satisfaction, I will now sever my- 
self from you for ever; this, indeed, I can do. 
But my love for you wilf not therefore end: 
so long as my heart beats, it will beat for you; 
so long as my eyes can open, they will watch 
over you; so tite as a drop of blood flows in 
my veins, it belongs to you; so long as I con- 
tinue in the path which I selected ® childhood, 
followed in youth, and with which I am as it 
were blended in manhood, I must follow you. 
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You belong to my inmost being, Faustina; for 
it is through you that I have arrived at the 
comprehension of love! And shall you not 
love me enough to belong to me wholly? Oh, 
that I will never believe; and if you were to 
say ‘ No’ in word, and ‘ No’ in deed, still I would 
not believe you!’ ‘ There you are right, Ma- 
rio!’ exclaimed she. ‘ Now you have decided, 
Faustina, you will be mine! Angel, I thank 
thee, thou lovest me!’ Mario’s voice trem- 
bled, and his eyes were moist as he thus spoke ; 
every trace of that self-possession had melted 
away which had made him appear so cold, so 
clad in steel, that it might have been thought 
his heart remained passive beneath his iron 
breastplate. Faustina gazed upon him; joy 
and sadness, bliss and sorrow, swelled in her 
bosom; she saw that his happiness was in her 
hands: that moment overpowered her, the pre- 
sent was triumphant; she forgot the past, and 
thought not of the future. She did not speak ; 
but taking his two hands, she folded them toge- 
ther, and laid them on her neck as a yoke; 
then she said: ‘ Do you understand me, Ma- 
rio?’ But Mario answered not; and Faustina 
for the first time witnessed the outbreak of a 
passion, in comparison with which her own fer- 
vour seemed to her cold and colourless. ‘ Can 
love, then, really make you blessed?’ asked 
she. ‘ Your love can, Faustina,’ answered 
Mario; ‘ and yet I sue for one more proof of 
it.’ She raised her eyes and gazed upon him 
in astonishment, as he took her by the hand 
and led her into her room, There he released 
her hand as he placed her at a writing-table, 
and said imploringly: * Now write, Faustina.’ 
*O God?’ said she, groaning as she sank into 
a chair, ‘ F cannot write.’ ‘Then I must do 
so,’ said Mario, calmly. ‘ Are you mad?’ ex- 
claimed she, distractedly. ‘ No, no other hand 
than mine shall plunge the dagger into his 
heart ; for that is what I am doing, and I know 
it.’ * Yes,’ said Mario, ‘ into his or mine.’ 
Faustina’s teeth smote convulsively together, 
and her hands were icy cold. Mario continued : 
‘Tbe halffrour is almost expired, Faustina— 
write! You must decide. This torture will 
‘cease when decision is made. The irrevocable 
flows as soothingly over the pangs of hesitation 
as oil over the agitated waves. I do not wish 
to control your will; I only'require you to ex- 
press it. ' Write, Faustina!’ She was com- 
pletely mastered by him. ‘The cool delibera- 
tion ‘with which he fenced his passion, as a 
shield before a ‘naked breast, abashed her, the 
waverer. ¢ Yes,’ said she, ‘ you ate confident, 
because’ you are Godlike in your truth,’ ” 





Very like! dnd she, the false one, very like— 
a noble; heroine ‘of the Countess Ida’s German | 
creation! 





Journal of an African Cruiser. By an Officer of | 

the U. S..Navy. Pp.179. Wiley and Putnam. 
We briefly characterised this volume in our No. 
1487, when copying from it the notice of a tomb 
which will ever be most interesting to the lovers 
of early and female genius; and from: the opi- 
nion there expressed, our readers will natu- 
rally look for a further account of the publica- 
tion, Of its merits we think the following 
selections will afford a tolerable idea; and, with 
very slight exception, contirm our verdict:in re- 
spect to its/gentlemanly tone and liberal feeling. 

From New York the cruiser sailed for the 
African coast, touched in its various courses at | 
the Canaries, Cape de Verd, and Madeira; and 
visited more or less Liberia, Sierra Leone, and 
many other ports on the western side of the 
sable continent. Our first extract is a touch- 
ing instance of the writer’s sensibility: 





| able coat. 


“The delicious atmosphere, and the amuse- 
ments of the ship, bring not joy to all on board. 
There are sick men swinging uneasily in their 
hammocks; and one poor fellow, whose fever 
threatens to terminate fatally, tosses painfully 
in his cot. His messmates gently bathe his 
hot brow, and watching every movement, nurse 
him as tenderly asa woman. Strange that the 
rude heart of a sailor should be found to pos- 
sess such tenderness as we seldom ask or find 
in those of our own sex on land! 
leave the gentler humanities of life to woman; 
here we are compelled to imitate her character- 
istics as well as our sterner nature will permit. 
The sick man died last night, and was buried 
to-day. His history was revealed to no one. 
Where was his home, or whether he has left 
friends to mourn his death, are alike unknown. 
Dying he kept his own connsel, and was con- 
tent to vanish out of life even as a speck of 
foam melts back into the ocean. At 11 4.m., 
for the first time, in a cruise likely to be fatal 
to many on board, the boatswain piped ‘ all 
hands to bury the dead!’ The sailor’s corpse, 
covered with the union of his country’s flag, 
was placed in the gangway. ‘Two hundred and 


fifty officers and men stood around uncovered, | 


and reverently listened to the beautiful and so- 
lemn burial service as it was read by one of the 
officers. The body was committed to the deep 
while the ship dashed onward, and had left the 
grave far behind even before the last words of 
the service were uttered. The boatswain ‘ piped 
down,’ and all returned to their duties sadly, 
and with thoughtful countenances.” 

The author frequently speculates on what 
may have been the previous career of the crew 
ofa shipofwar. Thus, on encountering a mur- 
derer and deserter on one occasion, he says: 

“That murderer was the man with whom I 
was speaking in the boat, now bearing another 
name, and a common sailor of our ship. e€ 
told me his real name; and I heard afterwards 
that when drunk he had confessed the murder 
to one of his messmates. ‘This incident illus- 
trates what I have often thought, that the pri- 
vate history of a man-of-war’s crew, if truly 
told, would be full of high romance, varied with 
stirring incident, and too often darkened with 
deep and deadly crime. Many go to sea with 
the old Robinson Crusoe spirit, seeking ad- 
venture for its own sake; many to escape the 
punishment of guilt, which has made them out- 
laws of the land; some to drown the memory 
of slighted- love; while others flee from the 
wreck of their broken fortunes ashore, to ha- 
zard another shipwreck on the deep. The 
jacket of the common sailor often covers a 
figure that has walked Broadway in a fashion- 
An officer sometimes sees his old 


| schoolfellow and playmate taken to the gang- 


way and flogged. Many a blackguard on board 


has been bred in luxury; and many a good sea- | 


man has been a'slaver and a pirate. It is well 


There we | 


have given assistance to slavers, by supplying 
goods or provisions at high prices; but this 
must have been done secretly, or the law would 
have taken hold of them. Slavers, no doubt, 
have often watered at Monrovia, but never 
when their character was known, * * * 
The truth is, the slave-traders can dispense 
with assistance from the Liberian colonists. 
They procure goods, and every thing necessary 
to their trade, at Sierra Leone, or from any 
English or American vessel on the coast. If 
the merchantmen find a good market for their 
cargoes, they are satisfied, whatever be the cha- 
racter of their customers. This is well under- 
stood and openly avowed here. The English 
| have no right to taunt the Americans, nor to 
| claim higher integrity on their own part. They 
|lend precisely the same indirect aid to the 
| traffic that the Americans do, and furnish every 
| thing except vessels, which likewise they would 
supply if they could build them. It is the po- 
licy of the English ship-masters onthe coast 
to represent the Americans as engaged in the 
slave-trade; for if by such accusations they can 
induce British or American men-of-war to de- 
tain and examine the fair trader, they thus rid 
themselves of troublesome rivals. The natives 
are generally favourable to the slave-trade. It 
brings them many comforts and luxuries which 
the legitimate trade does not supply. Their 
argument is, that “if a man goes intw the bush 
and buys camwood, he must pay another to 
bring it to the beach; but if he bay a slave, this 
latter commodity will not only walk, but bring 
a load of camwood on his back.’ All slaves ex- 
ported are Bushmen ; many of whom are brought 
from two or three hundred miles in the inte- 
rior. The Fishmen and Kroomen are the 
agents between the slave-traders’ and the inte- 
rior tribes. They will not permit the latter to 
become acquainted with the white men, lest 
their own agency and its profits should cease. 
A slave once sold seldom returns to his home. 
If transported to a foreign country, his case is 
of course hopeless; and even if recaptured on 
the coast, his return is almost impossible. His 
home, probably, is far distant from the sea. It 
can only be reached by traversing the territories 
of four or five nations, any one of whom would 
seize the hapless stranger, and either consign 
him to slavery among themselves, or send’ him 
again to a market on the coast, Hence, ‘those 
recaptured by the English cruisers are either 
settled at Sierra Leone, or transported to some 
other of the colonies ‘of Great Britain. The 
price paid to the native agents for a full-grown 
male slave, is about one musket, twelve pieces 
of romauls, one cutlass, a demijohn of ram, a 
bar of iron, a keg of powder, and''ten bars of 
leaf-tobacco; thé whole amounting tothe value 
of from thirty to thirty-five dollars, “A female 
is sold for about a quarter less; and boys of 
twelve or thirteen command only a musket and 
two pieces of romauls. Slave-vessels go from 








for the ship’s company that the sins of indivi- | Havanna with nothing bat dollars'-and dou- 


duals do not, as in the days of Jonas, stir up 
tempests that threaten the destruction of the 
whole.” 

But we must hasten to the coast, where, in 
speaking of the slave-trade, the author observes: 

** It hus been asserted ‘that the colonists of 
Liberia favour \the slave-trade. This is not 
true.’ The ‘only places where the traffic is car- 
ried on north of the line! are in the neighbour- 
hood’ of the most powerful English settlements 
on the whole coast;*while even British authv- 
rity does’ not ‘pretend that the vicinity of the 
American colonies is; polluted by it. Indivi- 
dudls among the‘ colonists, unprincipled men, 
may; ina very: few itistances, from love of gain, 


bloons. Other vessels go out with the‘above 
species of goods, and all others requisite forthe 
trade. The slaver buys the goods on 'thie'evast, 
pays for them with specie, and lands ‘them in 
payment for the slaves, money being but little 
used in traffic with the natives.” 

With regard to the latter we are told: 

“It is a redeeming trait of the’ mative cha- 
racter, so far as it goes, that women are not 
wholly without influence in the public councils. 
If, when a tribe is debating the expediency of 
going to war, the women come beneath the 
council-tree and represent the evils that will 
result, their opinion will have great weight, and 





may probably turn the scale in favour of peace. 
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On the other hand, if the women express a wish 
that they were men, in order that they might 
go to war, the warriors declare for it at once. 
It,is to be feared that there is an innate fierce- 
ness even in the gentler sex, which makes them 
as,likely to give their voices for war as for 
peace. . It is a feminine office and privilege on 
the African coast to torture prisoners taken in 
war, by sticking thorns in their flesh, and in 
various other modes, before they are put to 
death. The unfortunate Captain Farwell un- 
derwent three hours of torture at the hands of 
the women and children, So likewise did the 
mate of Captain Burke's vessel at Sinoe. The 
natives are very cruel in their fights, and spare 


neither age nor sex; they kill the women and | 


female children lest they should be the mothers 
of future warriors, and the boys lest they should 
fight hereafter. If they take prisoners, it is 
either to torture them to death, or to sell them 
as slaves. The Fishmen have, often evinced 
courage and obstinacy in war, as was the case 
in their assaults upon the Liberian settlers in 
the heroic age of the colony, when Ashman 
and his associates displayed such warlike abi- 
lity in defeating them. The Bushmen are as 
cruel as the former, but appear to be more 
cowardly.” 

The American force had, it appears, to reta- 
liate, or punish a tribe, for the murder, two 
years before, of the Captain Farwell above 
spoken of; so they held a palaver at Little Be- 
rebee, which terminated in a horrible slaughter: 

“Our force (the author relates), on being 
disembarked, was stationed in line opposite 
the town of Little Berebee, and the wood in 
its immediate vicinity. Many of the officers 
went up to the palaver house—a temporary 
shed erected for the occasion, about fifty yards 
from the town-gate. King Ben Cracko now 
making his appearance, with five or six head 
men or kings of the neighbouring tribes, the 
palaver began. The interpreter, on this oc- 
casion, was well known to have been, in his 
own person, a leading character in the act of 
piracy and murder which it was the object of 
the palaver to investigate. He had therefore 
a difficult part to act; one that required great 
nerve, and such a talent of throwing a fair sem- 
blance over foul facts az few men, civilised or 
savage, are likely to possess. With the con- 
sciousness of guilt upon him, causing him to 
startle at the first aspect of peril, it is singular 
that the .man should have had the temerity to 
trust himself in so trying a position. His ver- 
sion of the, Mary Carver affair was a very 
wretched piece of fiction: He declared that 
Captain Farwell had. killed two natives; and 
that old King Cracko, since deceased, had pun- 
ished the captain. by death, in the exercise of 
his legitimate authority. He denied that the 
tribe. had, participated in Captain Farwell’s 
murder, tin those-of the mate and crew, or 
ia the robbery of the vessel; affirming that the 
schooner had. gone ashore, and that every thing 
was, lost, All,this was a tissue of falsehood ; 
it being notorious. that a large quantity of goods 
fom the wreck, and portions of the vessel it- 
self, were distributed among the towns along 
the coast. It was,well known, moreover, that 
these people had boasted of having ‘caught’ 
(to use their own phrase) an American vessel, 
and that the neighbouring tribes had threat- 
ened to follow Ben Cracko’s example. . Gover- 
nor Roberts, who conducted the examination 
on our part, expressed to the man his utter 
disbelief of the above statements. Tbe com- 
modore likewise stepped hastily towards him, 
sternly warning him to utter no’ more false- 
hoods, The interpreter, perceiving that the 





impression was against him, and probably ex- 
pecting to be instantly made prisoner or put 


have seemed to him very singular, if not ab- 
surd, in contrast with the mischief which we 


to death, now lost the audacity that had hither- | had wrought upon his home and people. Mean- 
to sustained him. At this moment, it is. said, | time the ships were disposed to have a share 
a gun was fired at our party from the town;}in the fight, and opened a cannonade upon the 
and, simultaneously with the report, the inter- | woods, shattering the great branches of the 


preter sprang away like a deer. 


There was a|trees, and adding to the terror, if not to the 


cry to stop him; two or three musket-bullets | loss, of the enemy. 


Little Berebee being now 


whistled after the fugitive as he ran; but he|a heap of ashes, we re-embarked, taking with 
had nearly reached the town-gate, when his | us an American flag, probably that of the Mary 
limbs, while strained to their utmost energy, | Carver, which had been found in the town. We 
suddenly failed beneath him. A rifie-shot had | also made prizes of several canoes, one of which 
struck him in the vertebra of the neck, causing | was built for war, and capable of carrying forty 


instantaneous death. 


Cracko had made a bolt to escape, but was | 


Meanwhile, King Ben | men. 


The wounded King Cracko likewise was 
taken on board the frigate, where, next morn- 


seized by his long calico robe; which, however, jing, he breathed his last; thus expiating the 


gave way, leaving him literally naked in the 
midst of his enemies. A shot brought him to 
the ground; but he sprang to his feet, still 
struggling to escape. He next received two 
bayonet-wounds, but fought like a wild beast, 
until two or three men flung themselves upon 
him, and held him down by main force, Find- 
ing himself overpowered, he pretended to be 
dead, but was securely bound and taken to the 
beach. A lion of the African deserts could 
not have shewn a fiercer energy than this 
savage king; and those who gazed at him as 
he lay motionless on the sand confessed that 
they had never seen a frame of such masculine 
vigour as was here displayed. His wounds 
proved mortal. The mélée had been as sudden 
as the explosion of gunpowder; it was wholly 
unexpected, but perhaps not to be wondered 
at, where two parties, with weapons in their 
hands, had met to discuss a question of robbery 
and murder. When the firing commenced, 


|a@ principal actor. 





outrage in which, two years before, he had been 
We afterwards understood 
that the natives suffered a loss of eight killed 
and two wounded. 

‘The season for palavers and diplomacy being 
now over, we landed at seven o’clock this morn- 
ing, ten or twelve miles below Berebee, in order 
to measure out a further retribution to the na- 
tives. On approaching the beach, we were 
fired upon from the bushes, but without damage, 
although the enemy were sheltered. within 
twenty yards of the water’s edges The boat's 
crew first ashore, together with. two or three 
marines, charged into the shrubbery and drove 
off the assailants. All being disembarked, the 
detachment was formed in line, and marched 
to the nearest town, which was immediately 
attacked. Like the other native towns, it was 
protected by a wall of high palisades, planted 
firmly in the soil, and bound together by thongs 
of bamboo. Cutting a passage through these, 


about two hundred natives were on the spot | we entered the place, which contained perhaps 


or in the vicinity; they were now flying in all | 


a hundred houses, neatly built of wicker-work, 


directions—some along the beach, a few into |and having their high conical roois thatched 


the sea itself, but by far the greatest number | 


to the woods. Many shots were fired, notwith- 
standing the commodore’s orders to refrain. 
We were now directed to break down the pa- 
lisades and set fire to the town. A breach of 
twenty or thirty feet was soon made in the wall 
by severing the withes that bound together the 
upright planks. Before this could be effected, 
another party crept through the small holes 
serving the purpose of gates, and penetrated 
to the centre of the town, where, assembling 
around the great council-tree, they gave three 
cheers. The houses were then set on fire, and 
within fifteen minutes presented one mass of 
conflagration, The palisades likewise caught 
the flames, and were consumed, leaving an 
open space of blackened and smoking ruins, 
where, half an hour before; the sun had shone 
upon a town.. The natives did not remain idle 
spectators of the destruction of their houses. 
Advancing to the edge ofthe woods, they dis- 
charged their muskets at us, loaded not with 
Christian bullets, but with copper slugs, pro- 
bably manufactured. out of the, spikes of the 
Mary. Carver. A,marine was struck. in» the 
side: by one of these missiles, which. tumbled 
him over, but without inflicting a ‘sericus 
wound, A party from our ship penetrated 'the 
woods behind the town, where one .of them 
fired at an object which: he perceived moving 
in the underbrush. Going, up .to,the spot, it 
proved to be a very aged, man, apparently, on 
the verge of a century, | much) emaciated, and 
too feeble to crawl further.in company with his 
flying. townspeople. . He.was nnharmed by the 
shot, but evidently expected: ingtamt death, and 
held up his hand in) supplication.. Ourparty 
placed the poor, old patriarch.in a more shel- 
tered spot, and left.,him there, after supplying 
him with food; an act of humanity which must 











with palmetto-leaves. Such edifices were in 
the highest degree combustible, and being set 
on fire, it was worth while for a lover of the 
picturesque to watch the flames, as they ran up 
the conical roofs, and meeting at the apex, 
whirled themselves fiercely into the darkened 
air. While this was going on, the war-bells, 
drums, and war-horns of the natives were con- 
tinually sounding; and flocks of vultures (per- 
haps a more accurate ornithologist might call 
them turkey-buzzards) appeared in the sky, 
wheeling slowly and heavily) over our, heads. 
These ravenous birds seemed to have ,a pre- 
sentiment that there were deeds of:valdut \to be 
done; nor was it quite 4 comfortable idea, that 
some of them, ere nightfall, might gratify their 
appetite at one’s own personal expense. / To 
confess the truth, however, ‘they: were probably 
attracted by the scent of some slaughtered :bul- 
locks ; it being indifferent to.a_turkey»buzzard 
whether he prey on a cow \or a Christian. 
After déstroyimg ‘the first \town, “we marehed 
about a mile and a half up the: beach, \to:atta¢k 
a second, On our advance, the marine drum- 
mer and) fifer ‘were ordered from, the: front of 
the colamm to \the rear; as being a position of 
less: danger. They of course obeyed); but: the 
little drummer deeming it'@ reflection upon his 
courage, burst!into tears, and actually blub- 
bered aloud ‘as he beat the: pas de charge. It 
was a’strange operation of manly spirit im a 
boyish: stage’ of development. As we -ap- 
proached» the second town, our boat-keepers, 
who watched the scene, distinctly saw a party 
of thirty or forty natives'lying beliind a pulisade, 
with their'guns pointed at our advanced guard. 
Unconscious that: the enemy were so near, we 
halted for ian instant, about forty yards from 
the town, and then advanced at arun. This 
so disconcerted the defenders that they fled, 
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after firing only a few shots, none of which 
took effect. In fact, the natives proved them- 
selves but miserable marksmen. . Théy can 
seldom hit an. object in motion, altheugh, if a 
man stand stil), they sometimes manage \to put 
a copper-slug ‘into his body, by taking aim a 
long time. After firing, the savage runs a long 
distance before he ventures to load... Had their 
skill or their hardihood been-greater, we must 
have suffered severely; for the woods extended 
nearly to the water’s edge, and exposed us, 
during the whole day, to the fire of a sheltered 
and invisible enemy. After the storm and con- 
flagration of the second town, we took a brief 
rest, and then proceeded to capture and burn 
another, situated about a mile to the northward. 
This accomplished, we judged it to be dinner- 
time. Indeed, we had done work enough to 
ensure an appetite; and history does not make 
mention, so far as I am aware, of such destruc- 
tion of cities so expeditiously effected. . Having 
emptied our baskets, we advanced about three 
miles: along the beach—still with the slugs of 
the enemy whistling in our ears—and gave to 
the devouring’element another town. Man is 
perhaps: never happier than when his native 
destructiveness. can be freely exercised, and 
with the benevolent complacency of performing 
a good action; instead: of the remorse of per- 
petrating a bad one. | It unites the charms of 
siniand) virtue,’ Thus, in all probability, few 
of'ms:had-ever spent.a day-of higher enjoyment 
than this; when we roamed about, with a mus- 
ketin-one handoand»a torch in the other, de- 
vastating what had hitherto been the homes of 
a peoples:One of ithe sweetest spots that | 





arms over the ashes of the three wicker dwell- 
ings. »-Dhe business ofthe day was: over.” 

Fulltime it;were. These) horrors of war, 
however ,glossed over, are enough to make 
humanity shudder and sicken.. Yet they must 
be:admired: by men, since we see such pains 
taken to adorn: their perpetrators. with, every 
attractive finery, attended by music and pomp, 
and, when victorious, rewarded -and honoured 
far above all benefactors of their race—surely 
wholesale murder must be:auniversal passion ! 
Peace, and good-will, and; Christian charity are 
neither bedizened nor panegyrised—they walk 
lowly, humbly, and unnoticed, if not contemned, 
through the world; but let Africa, and India, 
and the Pacific Isles, and Algeria, tell of the 
glorious triumphs of the butchers whose train- 
ing makes a holyday wherever they are assem- 
bled for their marches, reviews, and mock- 
fights... A-case: of singular and fatal disease 
may help us to step down from this sanguinary 
elevation, but our limits for the preseut are 
overstepped. 





Dashes at Life witha free Pencil. By N. P. Wil- 
lis: 3 vols. London, Longman and Co. 
Tue injurious effect upon the literature of 
America by the unsatisfactory state of inter- 
national copyright, is.demonstrated in Mr. Wil- 
lis’s preface. Were it proposed to constitute, 
continue, and cherish a condition of things 
which should encourage pilfering and piracy, 
no. better system could be devised than that 
which now exists in regard to intellectual pro- 
duction: and literary property. But who are, 
in the first instance, affected by it? Only 


haveiseen:in Africa was..a little hamlet of three | authors; and what government or people care 
houses; standing, apart from the four large | for their interests! Were bales of cotton or 
towns above-mentioned, and surrounded: by an | casks of molasses liable to such swindling in- 


impervious hedge .of thorn-bushes, with two 
palisaded entrances. » Forcing our way through 
onesof these narrow portals, we beheld a grassy 
area of about fifty yards across, overshadowed 
by a tree of'very dense foliage, which had its 
massive roots in the centre, and spread its great 
protecting branches over the whole enclosure. 
‘The three dwellings were of the same sort of 
basket-work as those already described, but 
particularly neat,:and giving a pleasant :im- 
pression: of the domestic life of their inhabit- 
abts, )This small, secluded: hamlet had pro- 
bably:: heen: the ‘residence, ,of one family, a 
patriarchs perhaps, with his descendants to the 
third orcfourth g~eneration—who, beneath that 
shadewy ttee; must shave enjoyed all the hap- 
piness of which uncultivated man is susceptible. 
Nor would itibetoo great a stretch of liberality 
to suppose that the green hedge of impervious 
thorns had kept out the vices. of their race, and 
that, the -little| area within was a sphere where 
allothe mirtues ofthe native African: had: been 
put indaily: practices: -These three dwellings, 
and; the: verdant,.wall around: them,:and ‘the 
great;tree that .brooded:.oyer the whole, might 
unquestionably-haye ‘heen: spaved,; with: safety 
to,aur-consciences.  Bat-when! mam takes. upon 
himself the: office ofan avenger by the sword, 
he is not to be perplexed with:such little scru. 
pulosities, as: whether one individual or family 
be Jess, guilty than, the rest. |. Providence, it is 
to be presumed, will find some, method of set- 
ting such, matters, tight. : In. fine, :when the 
negro patriarch’s strong sable sons supported 
their decrepit sire homeward, with their wives, 
‘black, but. comely,’ bearing: the glistening; 
satin-skinned babies on. their backs, and their 
other little ebony responsibilities trudging in 
the rear, there must have been a dismal wail ; 
for there was the ancestral tree, its:foliage 


| 





shrivelled with fire, stretching out its: desolate 


roads, protection would soon be found for 


them, and we should hear enough of the vio- | 


lated laws of nations, and of squadrons sent out 
to. burn, slay, and destroy the wrong-doers, 
and of courts presided over by the most learned 
judges to condemn those who were captured 
Jlagrante delicto, and of the public voice shout- 
ing im triumph over the deserving saved and 
the plunderers punished, But books are nei- 
ther cotton nor molasses; and se they may 
take their chance; and a bad chance it is for 
the writers, besides hurting a harvest in-which 
the world might: rejoice for centuries to come. 
With at least a. due share»of confidence in- 
volved. in the wording of the comparison, Mr. 
W, says: 

** Like the sculptor. who ‘'made toys of the 
fragments of his unsaleable.Jupiter, the author, 
in the following collection of brief tales, gives 
material, that, but for a single objection, would 
haye been moulded into works of larger design. 
That. objection is ‘the unmarketableness: of 
American) books in America, owing: to our de- 
fective Jaw of copyright. The foreign author 
being: allowed no property in: his-booke, the 
American publisher gets for nothing every new 
novel, brought out:in England. Of course, 
while he can, have for publication, gratis, the 
new. novels of Bulwer, Disraeli, James, and 
others, he will:not pay an American author for 
a new book; even if it were equally good. The 
consequeuce.is, that we must either write works 
to give away, or take some vein. of literature 
where the competition is more. equal—an alter- 
native which makes almost all American au- 
thors mere contributors. of short papers to pe- 
riodicals, The portion of these volumes which 
has:net /before.appeared).in’ print is;naturally 
of.the same.fragmheatary character,—the length 
of literary efforts becoming, at last, a habit of 
mind difficult to alter. The author presents all 


the tales which follow as a parcel of fragments 
—chance views of life which have crossed his 
observation ; each one, though a true copy of 
a part, conveying, of course, no portion of the 
meaning and moral of a whole.” 

Thus introduced, we have some twenty sto- 
ries of European life, and an equal number of 
American and other sketches. As the author, 
though an acute observer, has not enjoyed so 
much opportunity of studying English charac- 
ter and manners as he has those of his ‘native 
soil; and as the latter, if only equal, would 
possess greater novelty for this side of the globe, 
we leave the former, with all their cleverness, 
to be read in his volumes, and pass on to offer 
(2 brief notice of the transatlantic part. It be- 
| gins at page: 193, vol. ii., with ‘* Meena Di- 
| mity, or why Mr. Brown Crash took the Tour,” 
| and the opening description is thoroughly local. 

“ Fashion is arbitrary, we all know. What 
it was that. originally gave Sassafras Street the 
right to despise Pepperidge Street, the oldest 
inhabitant .ofithe village of Slimford could not 
positively say.::The court-house*and’ gaol were 
in Sassafras Street; but the orthodox church 
and female seminary were in Pepperidge Street. 
Two directors::of! the Stimford: bank Sived! iti 
Sassafras; Street++two! in sPepperitge® Street. 
The Dyaper family tived) in ‘Sassalras'Streét 2+ 
the Dimity family in Pepperidge Btreéez!und 
the fathers: of thé Dyaper girleaiid ‘the Ditity’ 
girls were: wortly about the sanie motes,” and 
had. both: made: ‘it:im: the lumber line!) ‘Phere 
was no difference to speak of in theit tespedtive 
mode of living—none in the education) Of the 
girls—none in the: family gravestones" vr 
church- pews. Yet, deny \it) who; "liked)' the 
Dyapers were the aristocracy of 'Slimford..° It 
may be a prejudice, but I am inclined to think 
there is always something in’a! nosé.° (I ‘ain 
about to mention a trifle, but trifles ‘are’ ‘the 
beginning of most things, and I would account 
for the pride paramount of the Dyapers, if it 
is any way possible.) -The most. stylish’ of the 
Miss Dyapers— Harriet: Dyaper had a nose 
like his Grace the Duke of Wellington.” ‘Nei- 
ther her father nor her mother had sucly a feae 
ture; but there was a foreign ‘umbréllacin the 
family with exactly the. same (shaped! ‘hose! dn 
the ivory handle. Old Dyaper hadi once kept! 
a taverny and he had taken’ this: umbreHal frditi’ 
a stranger for.a night’s:Jodging) ‘Butothaeds 
neither here nor there. /'To the nose’ of Hare 
riet_ Dyaper, resistlessly and. instinctively; 2lié! 
Dimity girls: had knocked under'cat: school4 
There was authority: ia it;*for' the. \Awericdhi’ 
eagle had such a ‘nose, and the Duke wt Wels 
lington had such a nose; and: when:to! these 
two warlike instances: was’ added ‘thé nose! of 
Harriet Dyaper, the tripod stood ‘firm. .:Arm! I 
visionary in believing that the authority:ih tro 
duced into. that village by a foreigrier’s yum 
brella (so unaccountable is fate) gave! the dy« 
nasty to. the Dyapers? I have mentioned but? 
two families —one in each of the two prinetpak! 
streets of Slimford. Having a little story ‘to 
tell, 1 cannot afford to distract my narrative! 
with unnecessary ‘asides;’ and I mwust?itiot 
only omit all description of the other  Sassa- 
frasers and Pepperidgers, but I mustileave.to 
your imagination several Miss Dyapers and?! 
several Miss Dimities— Harriet Dyaper \arid 
Meena Dimity being the two exclusive objects 
of my hero’s Sunday and evening attentions, 
For eleven months in the year the loves of the 
ladies of Slimferd were presided over by in- 
digenous Cupids. Brown Crash and the other 
boys of the village had the Dyapers and the 
Dimities for that respective period to them- 
selves. The remaining month, when their sun 
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of favour was eclipsed, was during the falling | parcels—in short, by those who ‘care Jess for 
of the leaf, when the ‘drummers’ came up to| the beauty of the road thar for economy of 
dun. The townish clerks of the dep-qoods; bane and shoe-leather, If you please, it’is’a 
merchants were too much for the provincials.| shabby hole. Children are born there, how- 
Brown Crash knocked under and sulked, owing, | ever, and people die and-marry there; and are 
as he said, to the melancholy depression accom- | happy and sad there, and the ‘great events of 
panying the fall of the deciduous vegetation. | life, more important than our liking or dis- 
But I have not yet introduced you to my hero. | liking of Sheafe Lane, take place in it contin- 
Brown Crash was the Slimford stage-agent. | ually. 
He was the son of a retired watchmaker, and | Yet it has an indirect share of such glory as 





they called his ‘airs’. He loved, even as a! common. The (present) great Jight of the 
lad, to be at the tavern when the stage came| Unitarian church was born at one end of Sheafe 
in, and help out the ladies. With instinctive| Lane, and one of the most accomplished mer- 
leisureliness he pulled off his cap as soon after | chant-gentlemen in the gay world of New York 
the ‘whoa-hup’ as was necessary. (and no| was born at the other. And in the old Hay- 
sooner), and asked the ladies if they would | market (a kind of cui de sac, buried in the side 
‘alight and take dinner,’ with a» seductive) of Sheafe Lane) stood the dusty lists of chival- 
smile which began, as the landlord said, ‘ to | ric old Roulstone, a gallant horseman, who in 
pay.’ Hence his promotion, At sixteen he | other days would have been a knight of noble 
was nominated stage-agent, and, thenceforward'| devoir, though in the degeneracy of a Yankee 
was the most conspicuous man in‘ the village; |Justrum, he devoted his soldierly abilities to 
for ‘ man’ he was, if speech and gait go for any-| the teaching of young ladies how to ride. Are 


thing. But we must minister.a moment to the 
reader’s.inner. sense; for we do not-write alto- | 
gether for Slimford comprehension. Brown 
Crash had. something in his composition * above 
the vulgar.’ If men’s quatities were mixed like 
salads,,and I were giving a ‘ recipe for Brown 
Crashes,’,,in | Mrs, Glass’s :style,: I should say 
his two. principal ingredients were a dictionary 
and a dunghill, cock—for his language was as 
ornate as his style of ambulation was deliberate 
and imposing. What Brown Crash would have 
been, born right honourable, I leave (with the 
smaller Dyapers and Dimities) to the reader’s 
fancy. My object is to shew what he was, 
minus patrician nurture and valuation. Words, 
with Brown Crash, were susceptible of being 
dirtied by use. He liked a clean towel—he | 
preferred an unused phrase. But here stopped 
his peculiarities. Below the epidermis he was, | 
like other men, subject to like tastes and pas- 
sions. And ifhe expressed his loves and hates 
with grandiloquent imagery, they were the ho- 
nest loves and hates of a week-day world—no 
finer nor flimsier for their bedecked plumage. 
To use his.own phrase, Brown. frequented but 
two ladies. in .Slimford—Miss Harriet Dyaper, 
and MissMeena Dimity. \The first: we have 
described in describing her nose, for her re- 
mainder was comparatively inconsiderable. The 
latter wasif.a love,” and: of course had nothing 
peculiar about:her. She.was a lamp—nothing 
till Lighted...\She twas ai mantlenothing, ex- 
cept‘as worh, by the owner... She was a mirror 
—blank, and (unconscious till something came 
to be reflected, | She. was ranything, loved 
unloved, nothing! And this (itis our opinion 
after half aJife).is the most delicious and.ador- 
able variety. of:woman. that ‘has ‘been spared ‘to 
us from the-museum of'specimen angels. (A 
remark of Brown Crash’s, by the way, of which 
he may.as well have the credit.)” 

We-leave the rest of the tale, Mr. Crash’s 
ruse sand speech, and the dénouement; to the 
inquisitive. 

itis outcof our power to give extracts which 
would ‘convey a “‘notion’? of the variety: of 
these compositions; we must therefore rest 
satisfied with saying, that they are generally 
light and amusing,—the sort of matter for au- 
tumnal reading,—and conclude with two uncon- 
nected Yankee traits from “ The Pharisce and 
the Barber.’ 

“ Sheafe Lane, in Boston, is an almost: un- 
mentionable and plebeian thoroughfare, between 
two very mentionable and patrician streets. It 
is mainly used by bakers, butchers, urchins 





| visit to the old man. 


you'in Sheafe Lane? (as the magnetisers in- 
quire.) Please to step back twenty-odd years, 
and take the hand of a lad with a rosy face 
(ourself—for we lived in Sheafe Lane twenty- 
odd years ago), and come to a small house, 
dingy yellow, with a white gate. The yard is 
below the level of the street. Mind the step. 
The family are at breakfast in the small par- 
lour fronting on the street. But come up this 
dark staircase, to the bedroom over the parlour 
—a very neat room, plainly furnished ; and the 
windows are curtained, and there is one large 


easy chair, and a stand with a Bible open upon’ 


it. In the bed lies an old man of seventy, deaf, 
nearly blind, and bed-ridden. *® * * At 
four o’clock on the afternoon of the day before 
mentioned, Mr. Flint was to make a spiritual 
Let us first introduce 
him to the reader. Mr. Asa Flint was a ba- 
chelor of about forty-five, and an ‘ active mem- 
ber’ of a church famed for its zeal. He was a 
tall man, with a little bend in his back, and 
commonly walked with hiseyesupon the ground, 
like one intent on meditation. His complexion 
was sallow, and his eyes dark and deeply set; 
but by dint ef good teeth, anda little ‘ wintry 
redness in his» cheek,’ he was good-looking 
enough for all his ends. » He dressed im black‘ 
as all religious men’ must: (im Boston), and 
wore shoes with black stockings the year round. 
In his worldly condition, Mr. Flint had always 
been prospered. He spent five hundred dollars 
a year in his. persona) expenses, and made five 
thousand in ‘his: business, and subscribed, say 
two. hundred dollars ‘a year; ‘to such societies as 
printed the:name ef the donors.) Mr. Flint had 
no worldly acquaintances, He lived in a pious 
boarding-house, and‘sold all his‘ goods to the 
members of the country churehes in commu~ 
nion with-his own. He>* loved the brethren,’ 
for he-wished to converse with no one who did 
not see heaven. and the churely at his back+ 


himself in the foreground, and the other two’ 


accessories: in. the perspective. Piety apart; 
he had found out at twenty-five, that, as a’sin- 
ner, he would pass’ through the world simply 
Asa’ Flint—as'a saint; he would. be Asa Flint 
plus eternity and the respeet ofa large congre- 
gation. He was a-shrewd man, and chose the 
better part. Also, he remembered, sin is more 
expensive than sanctity.” 09 

Some poetry on-scriptural sabjects closes the 


On: the Remedial» Influence of Oxygen or Vital 
Air, Nitrous Oxide, and other Gases, Electri- 
city, and Galvanism, in restoring the Healthy 
Functions, Sc. &c. By J. Evans Riadore, 
M.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 177. J. Churchill. 

Dr. Rrapore has entered here into a length- 

ened discussion concerning the remedial influ- 

ence of the most subtle agents which exist in 


Tt used not to be a very savoury place. | the whole range of therapeutics, and the ge- 


neral adoption of which has been long re- 


had been laughed at in his boyhood for what| attaches to the birthplaces of men above the | tarded by the difficulties and inconveniences 


lattending their administration. Under such 


circumstances it is probable that the best thing 
the practitioner could do would be, to select 
from the vast multitude of disorders, in which 
a somewhat enthusiastic view of their beneficial 
powers would advocate their use, those forms 
of disease in the treatment of which they are to 
be considered most indispensable. 

It is certain that the progress of animal che~- 
mistry and the application of chemical theories 
in producing a healthy change in diseases of 
the principal organs of the body, as more par- 
ticularly expounded by Liebig, will gradually 
lead to much simplification inthe treatment of 
disease,-and, at the same time, ‘to the use: of 
more refined and more philosophical remedies 
than what are now commonly adopted.» Dr. 
Riadore’s attempt, therefore, to bring: this: as 
a separate and distinct subject before tlie pro- 
fession, is highly deserving of commendation, 
and indicates a mind anxious to think: and: to 
act in consonance with the progress of know~ 
ledge. 

In such investigations the starting-point 
must always be the chemical phenomena of re- 
spiration, the interruption of which necessarily 
produces disease and disorganisation. Insuch 
|cases the direct local application of remedies 
{to the blood, by the inhalation of gases, or of 
| factitious vital air, appears by no means to have 
|attracted that attention which Liebig’s re- 
searches and theories fully entitle it to... Whe- 
|ther or not the normal action of all:organs, 
and of the nervous system’ in particular, de« 
| pends upon the healthy state of the blood, as 
| advocated by Dr. Riadore, is'a question which 
we: are not prepared to admit:in alh:its ge- 
nerality. It involves a ‘variety of considera+ 
tions concerning the vitality of the blood and 
the chemical phenomena of physiologicalactions, 
which have often been discussed in these pages, | 
| but which, in fhis case, are atothe'best\ofa ‘see 
| condary character, and therefore;im theimmuls- 
tiplicd ramifications, rather indirect than direct: 
results either of disordered respiration or ‘of’ 
diseased blood. ) 

There:is much in the’applivationsof chemical: 
agentsand: chemical theories ‘to the’ treatinest 
of disease that would necessitate'a new amrange~ 
ment, if not a’ new classifications: the*basis of 
which; instead of being, as in’ old times) the 
forinsof disease; or; as at present, \a' mere 
structural pathology, would be*éssentially ches 
mical, and would have reference ‘mainly to: the 
changes if composition and décompotition 
which-are going on ‘in the-human frame. 

The! question ’of food, as coutributing, ac- 
cording to: the Liebig theory, to’ nutrition or 
respiration, is next in importance im such an 
order of considerations, and upon’ it would rest 
the whole ‘groundwork of a’ rational ‘hygenic 
and medico-chemical treatment of disease. The 
ipextreme’ popularity of Liebig's works has, no 
tdoubt; caused this to’ pass through the minds 











work; from whichy however, we'can’¢xtract'no / of many persons; but as yet it cannot be said 
more than these very loose/and'imperfeet spe-'}to have received any scientific or positive de- 
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discovery in-all branches -of-knowledge;-that+ 


can tell how long the’ simplest truths are in 
being generally received in this so-called lite- 
rary and intellectual country. While:a great 
many are always ready, to rush at a@ novelty, 
especially if. recommended by a mysterious or 
empirical dogma, as: in the case: of homeeopa- 
thy, ‘the greater part, from ‘a kind of mental 
indolence, reject a thing merely because it is 
new, or complacently wait till time and expe- 
rience (that is, the industry of others) shall 
have ‘established its efficacy, or the reverse. 
As it'is in medical science, so it is in ‘all other 
branches of knowledge, in none more so than 
in geography,-in which an astonishing progress 
is making every year, and yet the ensuing year, 
and the year after that, witnesses the publica- 
tion of hundreds of compiled works in which 
materials obtained even» years» back ‘find no 
places A compendium of ‘the Journal of the 
Royal ‘Geographical: Society of London would 
be» as. different a thing from the systematic 
works: of Murray, Bell, or Macculloch, as a 
compendium of the transactions of the British 
Association’ would be’ from’ the treatises of 
Ferguson, ' Young, Arnott, or Carpenter. 
These reflections ave forced upon us by con- 
templating the. slow. progress which chemical 
medicine is making: . It involves considerations 
of far ‘more:importance than the host of ordinary 
hygeniciworks which pass before us for notice. 
4Ihe. ait: we breathe, the food we eat, the tem- 
perature we. live-in, the exercise we give to 
mind or body, are all brought by its’ means into 
@ rational:and philosophical co-ordination; and 
névertheless:we have as yet no simple or prac- 
tical; treatise upoa the subject. “Dr. Riadore’s, 
soofarasit goes, isa very good beginning. . It 
cannot be'said to be: deficiént in philosophical 
inquiry, wltile it is rather in excess in its me- 
dical advocacy; but it is a very suggestive 
work, one witich no educated person can read 
without feeling that he stands on a command- 
ing and advantageous ground, from whence to 
view andiunderstand the theory of the healthy 
fanctions and disorders of the human frame. 


— 
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move it-from~critical-dissection. For what it 
is, the, Bosom Friend, or it happens here, drop- 

ing a letter; the Bosom Fiend, is as_ well 
told a tale, or rather a better, than most of its 
compeers; and we doubt not that many a sym- 
pathetic soul will (for the remains of the pre- 
Sent, and part of the ensuing reading season) 
peruse it with all the interest it deserves, 

A. sororial jealousy of a girl of fifteen of a 
sister of nine. years of age, seems tobe an 
exaggerated idea, painted merely for the future 
development. of the, author's purpose ; but the 
(equally exaggerated) picture: of the wounded 
feelings of a neglected elder child (Giulia) em- 
bodies a great moral in domestic life, far be- 
yond the efforts of our author,to display in all 
its native force and truth. Some inconsis- 
tencies of character ought to be permitted to 
the writer of fiction; and therefore we cannot 
complain (as if in a solemn lecture) of the folly 
of the all-accomplished aunt-governess permit- 
ting the discussion between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism (p. 164, vol. i. e¢ seq.) before the 
children over whom she was so judiciously and 
anxiously discriminating ;—but are. we to be 
induced to become critical on propositions like 
these, in a performance like this? Avaunt! If 
novelists were obliged to make the most per- 
fect of their characters to be guided by common 
sense, we should like to see the first publica- 
tion of that genus. 

But this is really a clever production, and 
may be read with interest. We offer it the 
Literary rites of hospitality; not the “ rights,” 
as the writer calls them, by a vulgar error 
(p- 175, vol. i.). 





The Astrologer’s Daughter. An Historical Novel. 
By Rose Ellen Hendriks. 3vols. Newby. 


Tuis is an Istorical Novel indeed, and is de- 
dicated to the Duchess of Cambridge as fol- 
loweth :— 
“ Duchess, whose name brings peace and joy, 
Whose smiles are genius’ store ; 
How sweet seclusion’s hours t’ employ 
In study,’ books, and lore. 
Perel *tis small-—-the gift I keep— 





Lhe Bosom Friend :a Novel. By the Author of 
“Phe Gambler's Wife,” “'The Young Prima 
Dorina,’' &e. «8 vols: “Newby. 

THe“anthor, possesses’ a certain knowledge (as 
it'ie Walled} of the world—that is to say, a pretty 
distinct perception of some of the scenes which 
aré acted around *t Hife’ in London,’ and de- 
seribes!' what (he ‘observes with considerable 
talent. IPWwe Jook' for ‘the philosophy’ of hu- 
mai! ature; /ols generally speaking, the fine 
unwindings of the Jabytinth-thread of human 
action, we have them not; bus we have suffi- 
cient cause for) the) sufficient effect, which. is 
sufficient for the readers of novels. There is 
an involution’ of circumstances, if not a plot; 
and there are, situations, of dramatic construc- 
tion, if not: exactly what arelikely:to happen 
in simple reality; which serve to entertain’ the 
inquisitiveness of readers, and in the end, 
neither to: disappoimtnor astonish them. 

The staple of this:story:is‘a' Romish intrigue 
upen ai young 'English peeress (in) her own 
right), carried. on by an accomplished . Jesuit, 
and.ao..«{wedo not like to cdll females by the 
uzly names of fends, demons, or worse) niece: 
The style bas too much of the commonplace to 
merit our praise. In the first pages: we find 
“bouleversement. of ideas;’’ one: ‘:who once 


she: had dearly: loved;’’: rooks cawing vocife- 
rously in Octoher (p. 6); ‘Pexigeante: little 
sister ;” “ Francesca’s own maid’ ina situation 
of wrought-up distress, and other:indications of 


’Tis here, but not the whole; 
Mine is the heart to never sleep, 
And rine the darning soul. [Poor soul !} 


Oh! think upon the hours of youth; 

Start not, if I should fail 
Portraying scénes too sad in truth, 

Whilst youthful joys I hail, 
Forgive ail faults—kind Duchess, look 

And read, but not to blame; 
Happy indeed should this, my book, 

/ith thy wish, bring me Fame!” 

Fame!. who can doubt who reads an Istory 
beginning with Catherine de Medicis and the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and ending with Philip 
and Mary and Bishop Bonner; and the poison- 
ing of aitruly romantic pair of youths, the fair 
heroine being a daughter of Cranmer, and ‘her 
brave hero-lover a son of King Philip’ by one 
Mrs. Agnes Stracey? One very dark and stormy 
night Catherine de Medicis, with her pretty at- 
tendant Loretta, took a walk through the almost 
deserted streets of Paris to consult a conjuror ; 
during which the waiting damsel makes a con- 
fidant of her royal mistress, and says inter alia: 
*** Ah, queen, it-were better had I not been 
so well educated; but my early life was pros- 
perous and gay. Tlived with a lady who was 
related to the pope; I performed no menial 
service, but lulled her to repose by singing to 
my ‘little: guitar, or réeaditig in my infantine 
voice. Thus fleeted by the hours of my child- 
hood ;\‘those‘sunny Heurs no more return. My 


mind until it was compelled to disburten itself 
by loving! loving a bright and intellectual be- 
ing, whose very thoughts were twined round 
mine; whose dark orbs rested on my face, not 
in‘an amorous, but all-appreciating gaze. ‘ He 
loved not with that passionate, tary fire, 
which hopes, and dares, and then forgets ;' but 
he loved me with that subdued’ and’ hallowed 
love which is’all mental :' and nownow. But, 
lady, I shall weep—what more? ‘You’ know 
the rest.” * * * Our pedestrians were now 
at their journey’s end; they had left the town, 
and were in the suburbs of Paris. ‘Several 
watchmen had cast keen glanees on' them; but 
even surrounded by a large and rather’ coarse 
cloak, Catherine’s commanding figure was con- 
spicuous through her disguise ; and those who 
observed her onde with suspicion, looked not 
again." 

This°is a fair'speeimen of every page of this 
remorséless' nonsense: Ah, Rose Ellen of the 
never-sleeping’ heart and burning soul, prithee 
hever again’ print'or publish your sleepless con- 
fusions and ‘fit-for-burning balderdash'! 


Se a 
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LORD LYTTEVTON'S MEMOIRS AND CORRE- 
SPON DENCE) . 
[Second notice.) 
We broke off in ‘our last No. with referenee to 
Lord Lyttelton’s’ patronage of Thomson, and 
his design for a posthumous improvement’ of 
the Seasons. After mentioning the ‘sorig’'to 
Amanda, given by the late Lord ‘Lyttelton’ to 
Sir H. Nicolas for his edition f the poet; Mr. 
Phillimore goes on to state: ; 
“ It was doubtless Amanda also who inspired 
the following translation, which has never been 
printed, of Tibullus. The ms. is as follows: 
“ IN IMITATION OF TIBULLUS. 
** Hue ades, et tener morbos expelle puella, §¢. 
** Come, healing god, Apollo come and aid, 
Moved by the tears of love, my tender maid; 
No more let sickness dim those radiant, eyes, 
Which never know to cheat or to disguise, 
If e’er my verse has pleased thy listening ear, 
Oh, now be friendly, now: propitious hear; 
Bring every virtuous herb, each root and flower. 
Of couling juice and salutary power ; 
Light is the task—to touch a hand so fair, 
Divine Physician, will repay thy care. 
My tears are fled; the god my suit approves, 
He can’t be wretched who sincerely loyes;,,_ ;;; 
Protecting Heaven with more than common eare 
Smiles on his hopes, and guards him’from despair. 
Raise from the pillow, raise thy languid head, 
Come forth, my love, and. quik thy sickly hed, 
Come forth, my love; for thee the balmy. s) 
Breathes eyery sweet, for thee the zephyts 
Their healing gales, for thee the Graces lead 
The smiling hours, and paint the fewery-méad. 
As Nature, drooping long beneath the reign 
Of dreary winter, now revives again, 
Calls all her beauties out, and charms ws mote 
From what we suffered in their loss before; 
So from thy tedious illness shalt thou rise 
More srrertty fais, and in those languid eyes 
And faded cheeks returning health shall placé 
A fresher bloom and more attractive grace: + 
Then shall my bounding heart. forget, its woe, 
And think it never more a pain can know; , 
Then shall my muse thy charms mote gaily sing, 
And hail thee as the nightingale the spring. 


It appears'from the following letter that Lyttel- 
ton had urged his friend to marry. Thoinson’s 
recollection of ‘Amanda’ was probably the'réal, 
though not the assigned, cause why ‘the result 
of his consideration’ was unfavourable to the 
scheme. 
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“ Kew Lane, Dec. 14, 8747. 
“ Dear sir,—I should have answered your 
kind and truly friendly letter some time ago. 
My not having answered it hitherto proceeded 
from my giving it mature and deep considera- 
tion. I have considered it in all lights and in 





girlliood’s first’ dawn ‘was as’ happily passed 
Methinks the ait of Itatia' is fecund with trea- 





this class of literature, which would alone re« 





all h s, by night and by day, even during 
these long evenings—that the result of my con- 





sured Yofe }' I'grasped learning, and filled my 





sideration is not such as you would wish, My 
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judgment agrees with you, and you know I first 
impressed yours in her favour. She deserves 
a better than me, and has as many good and 
worthy qualities as any woman; nay, to others, 
and [hope too men of taste, she had charming 
and piquant enes, But every man has a sin- 
gular and uncontrollable imagination of his 
own. Now, as I told you before, she does not 
pique mine. [wonder you should treat that 
objection. so lightly as you seem to do in your 
last. 'Lo:strike one’s fancy is the same in love 
that charity is in religion. Though a woman 
has the form, and spoke like the angels, though 
all divine gifts and graces were hers, yet with- 
out striking the fancy, she does nothing. I am 
too much advanced in life to venture to marry, 
without feeling myself invigorated and made 
as it were young again with a great flame of 
imagination. . But we shall discuss.this matter 
more fully when I have the happiness of seeing 
you at full leisure. What betwixt judgment and 
fancy, I shall run equal risque of, never enter- 
ing into, the holy state,,,,In the mean time, I 
wish to see you once more happy in it.*  For- 
give me if Tsay, it would. be an ungrateful. fro- 
wardness to refuse the bounty of Providence 
because you have beet deprived of former en- 
joymaents, , If you, cannot again love so exqui- 
sitely,as,you have done, so much the better— 





you, da not then risque being so miserable. To 
say that ome cannot love twice is utterly un- 
philasophical, and, give me leave to say, con- 
tury,taamy own experience.. Can there not be 
more objects than one for the same passion? 
If\so, why cannot the passion be renewed when 
L find, a, new object? The flame of any love 
was never so strong yet as to burn out the heart; 
so far from that, the powers of the mind rather 
grow by exercise. The truth is, it is not a for- 

mer passion that prevents a second. It is only | 
the hardening of the heart from years and harsh 
untender business. If you could get so much 
master of your just grief as to think of a second 
match, I may be tempted also to try to be 
happy’with -you. I wish you joy of the sun’s 
now turning his all-enlivening and beautiful 
face towards us. May the genial spirit of the 
returning year animate and cheer you, and yet 
again make you happy! ‘Than which nothing 
cau give greater pleasure to yours, 

“J. THomson.” 

The'death of Thomson, soon after this date, 
grievously afflicted Mr. Lyttelton, and was a 
soutceof tegret to him to the end of bis own 
life. oobiis: intermeddling with the posthumous 
editions’ of the author of tle Seasons has been 
censured.as a preposterous and presumptuous 
manifestation of affection. Of these labours we 
are now told: 

“Some time after his death, Lyttelton pre- 
pared for the press a new edition of his ‘Sea- 
sons,’ the’ alterations, additions, and omissions, 
which thi§ edition would have contained, have 
never been: printed ; they are written in Lytte)- 
ton’s handwriting on the blank leaves of an 
interleaved copy of the ‘Seasons,’ now in the 
library at Hagley, to which it was presented by 
the.late Lord Spencer, to whom it was a gift | 
from ‘Mathew Montague, who found it among | 
the books of Mrs. Montague ;’ the date which | 
it origiwally bears, Mpcc.Lit., is altered, by a| 
few strokes, into Mpcc.tviI. I have not been 
able to find any satisfactory reason why it was | 
never published. In one of the blank sheets | 
before the poem, Lyttelton has written as fol- 
lows; 

“* Preface to the Seasons.—In this edition, 
conformably to the intention and will of the author, 


* “Tn af evil hour, it will be seen, Lyttelton fol- 
lowed this advice.” 








f justly ezoth. 
which have , been thought byEros—jsse8_ too | 


a Paris, 17 May, 1750, n. st. 
‘* You was beneficent to Mr. thomson when he 


harsh or obscure, or not strictly grammatical, liv'd, and you is so to me, in favouring me with 


have been corrected, some lines transposed, 

and a few others left out, The hyma which 

was printed at the end of the * Seasons,’ in some 

of the last editions, is likewise omitted, be- 

cause it appears to good judges that alt the 
uc 


m 
matter and thoughts in that hymn are , better 
expresst in the ‘Seasons’ themselves.’ 

“The alterations of single words are nume- 
rous, and generally are manifest improvements : 
e. g., lines 621, 2; 3, in ‘ Winter,’ Thomson 
writes,— 

‘ While well attested and as well believed, 

Heard solemn, goes the goblin story round, 

Tiil superstitious horror creeps o’er all.’ 
Lyttelton corrects—~ 

‘ While well attested and as well believed, 

The goblin tale goes round : till solemn fear 

And superstitious horror,’ &e. &e. 

887, 8, the lines are— 

. + + « « « « With these at eve, 

They cheerful loaded to their tents repair.’ 

‘I wish this line altered,’ Lyttelton writes; 
**cheerful-loaded’ is not English: 

‘ They cheerful to their shady tents repair,’ 
would be better.’ In a few instances whole 
passages are altered, aa in the following verses. 
In the printed editions of Thomson’s ‘ Spring,’ 
are these lines :— 

‘ Mean time the song went round, and dance and 


sport, 
Wisdom and friendly tale suecessive stole 
Their hours away : while in the rosy vale 
Love breathed his infant sighs from anguish free, 
And full replete with bliss, save the sweet pain, 
254 That inly thrilling but exalts it more,’ &c. Xe. 


, The youthful sun 
Shot his best rays, and still the gracious clouds 
Dropped fatness down, as o’er the swelling mead 
The herds and flocks containing played secure. 
264 This, when emergent from the gloomy wood, 
The glaring lion saw; his horrid heart 
yas meckened, and he joined his sullen joy, 
For musick held the whole in perfect peace. 
Soft sighed the flute, the tender voice was heard 
Warbling the varied heart, the woodlands round 
Applied their quire, and winds and waters flowed 
271 In consonance. Such were those prime of days.’ 
In the interleaved copy Lyttelton obliterates 
these lines from 249 to 254, and from 264 to 
271, and reads: 
* As o’er the verdant mead 
The herds and flocks promiscuous played seeure 
On every hill beneath each spreading shade, 
The swains and husbandmen rejoicing hymned 
Their bounteous God; then festive dance and 
sport, 
Kind deeds and friendly talk, successive shewed 
Their blissful hours; while in the rosy vale 
Love breathed his tender sighs, from anguish free, 
And free fronmr guilt. Such were these prime of 
days.’ 
In ‘Summer,’ where. the worthies of Britain 
are described, just. before the description of 
Shakspere I find this intended insertion in 
Lyttelton’s handwriting : 

‘ How sweet the concert of thy various bards, 
Poetick island! Hark, they strike the lyre! 
Harmonious Dryden, Waller, Denham, Rowe, 
Gay, Prior, and judicious Addison ; 

But see with perfect ast the hand of Pope 
Now tunes the strings! Onward the Graces dance, 
And Wisdom’s sober ear Woe the song: 
Of all thy numerous wits, Britannia, this 
The most correet; but nobler fame 
To genius more sublime,’ &e. &c. 
Then follows the description of Shakspere,’’ 

This edition was never completed, or, at any 
rate, never published; and Thomson has de- 
scended to posterity, happily, unamended and 
unimproved. 

Many years after his, loss, ‘Lyttelton re- 
ceived the following letter from Voltaire. It is 
a very curious document; and regarding the 
subject rather than the date, L insert it im this 
place. 


| his works. j was acquainted with the Author 


; when j stayed in England. j discovered in him 
|a great genius anda great simplicity. jlik’d 
jin him the poet and the true philosopher, j 
| mean the lover of mankind. I think that with- 
| out a good stock of such a philosofy, a poet is 
| just above a fidler, who amuses our ears and 
|cannot go to our soul. I am not surpriz’d y" 
| nation has done more justice to Mr. thomson’s 
| Seasons than to his dramatic performances, 
there is one kind of poetry of which the judi- 
| cious readers and the men of taste are the pro- 
| per judges, there is an other that depends upon 
| the vulgar; great or small, tragedy and comedy 
| are of these last species, they must be suited to 
| the turn of mind and to the ability of the mul- 
| titude and proportion’d to their taste, yr nation 
| two hundred years since is us’d to a wild scene, 
to a croud of tumultuous events, toan emphati- 
|cal poetry mix’d with lose and comical ex- 
| pressions, to murtherss, to a lively representa- 
tion of bloody deeds, to a kind of horrour which 
seems often barbarous and childish, all faults 
which never sully’d the greak, the roman, or 
the french Stage; and give me leave to say 
that the taste of y* politest countrymen in point 
of tragedy differs not much in point of tragedy 
from the taste of a mob at Bear-garden, ’tis 
true we have too much of words, if you have 
| too much of action, and perhaps the perfection 
of the Art should consist in a due mixture of 
|the french taste and english energy. Mr. 
| Adisson who would have reach’d to that pitch 
| of perfection had he succeeded in the amourous 
| part of his tragedy as well as in the part of cato, 
| warn’d often y™ nation against the corrupted 
state of the stage—and since he could not re- 
| form the genius of the country, j am afiraid the 
contagious distemper is past curing. Mr. 
thompson’s tragedies seems to me wisely intri- 
cated, and elegantly writ, they want perhaps 
some fire, and it may be that his heroes are 
neither moving nor busy enough, but taking 
him all in all, methinks he has the highest 
claim to the greatest esteem. Y* friendship, 
Sir, is a good vouschafer for his merit. I know 
what reputation you have acquired, if 1 am not 
mistaken, you have writ for y" own sport.many 
a thing that would rouse a great fame to one 
who had in view that. vain reward eall’d Glory, 
I have by me some verses that pass ander y* 
name, and which you are suppas’d to have writ 
in a journey to paris, they reflect very justly on 
our nation, and they run thus 
‘a nation here j pity and admire, 
whom noblest sentiments of Glory fite, 
yet taught by custom’s foree/and bi fear 
to serve with pride, and boast the yoke they wear ; 
in courts a mean, in camps a generous band, 
from priests and tax-jobbers content receive, 
those laws their dreaded arms to Europe give, 
whose people vain in, war, in bondage blaze, 
tho’ plundered guai, industrious tho’ oppressed,’ &c. 
These verses deserve a good translator, and 
| they should be learn’d by every frenchman. 
Give me leave to send you a little performance 
| of mine, ’tis but a pebble I do offer you for y™ 
| pretious stones, I am, with the highest respect, 
Sir, y™ most humble, obed. servant, 
VoLTarRe.”’ 
With an extract from a letter by the cele- 
brated Henry Fielding we conclude the first 
volume. It is dated Bow Street, 29th August, 
1749, and congratulates Lyttelton on the felicity 
of his second (unfortunate !) marriage. 
** How admirable (writes the unprophetic 
magistrate) is yr fortune in the matrimonial 
lottery! I will venture to say, there is no man 
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alive who exults more in this, or in any other 
happiness that can attend you, than myself; 
and you ought to believe me from the same 
reason that fully persuades me of the satisfac- 
tion you receive from any happiness of mine ; 
this reason is, that you must be sensible how 
much of it I owe to your goodness; and there 
is a-great pleasure in gratitude, tho’ it is se- 
cond, I believe, to that of benevolence, for, of 
all the delights upon earth, none can equal the 
raptures which a good mind feels in conferring 
happiness. on those whom we think worthy of 
it. This is the sweetest ingredient in power ; 
and I solemnly protest, I never wished for 
power more than a few days ago, for the sake 
of a man whom L love, and that more perhaps 
from the esteem I know he bears you than 
from any other reason, This man is in love 
with. a young creature of the most apparent 
worth, who returns his.affections. Nothing is 
wanting, to make two very. miserable. people 
extremely, blessed. but a moderate, portion of 
the. greatest, of human, evils, so philosophers 
call .it,, and: so, it.is, called by, divines, whose 
word .is,the rather, to be,taken, as they are, 
many.of them, more; conversant with this evil 
than ever the philosgphers were, The name of 
this, man,.is,; Moore,.to whom you, kindly des- 
tined) that laurel, which,.though it hath, long 
heen, withered,, may, not. probably soon drop 
from, the. brow of its present possessor; but 
there.is another, place, of much,the same value 
now vacant;,jt.is that of deputy-licensor to the 
stage.,. Be, not offended at this hint; for, tho’ 
L wall own. jt impudent enough in one who hath 
so, many: obligations of his own to you, to ven- 
ture, to recommend another man to.your favour, 
yet jmpudence itself may possibly be a virtue 
when. exertedon the behalf a friend: at least, 
T am the Jess ashamed of it, as I have known 
men remarkable for the opposite modesty, pos- 
sess.it without the mixture of any other good 
quality. . In,this. fault, then, you must indulge 
me; for, should I ever see you as high in power 
as I wish, and.as it is perhaps more my interest 
than.your own that you should be, 1.shall be 
guilty of the like as, often as.I, find a.man in 
whom.I can,.after, much. intimacy, discover,.no 
want but that of the evil above mentioned.” 


preety tress ap—byse < —" 





SIR R. ADAIR’$ MISSION TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
‘os S* {Second '‘hofice: conclusion.3 

Hivrne pretty fully introduced this diplomatic 
exposé to our. readers in No. 1485, we shall not 
énter mach fartlier into its disclosures—such as 
th¢y are, and rather belonging to a state of cir- 
curhstarices Which have passed away and are not 
teas be ibvived: Sul, though new arrange- 
ments of Condition have taken place, and must in 
thé ‘course Of events give way to other arrange- 
ments, itis Hot a Useless thing to have such a 
peep a8 is hete a oie into the springs, the 
views) dnd ‘the modes o proceeding of ditferent 
nations in the European system, That Mr. 
Adair’s position did not enable him to take 
very comprehensive views of them. will, we 
think, be evident to all well-informed men who 
read these volames; but upon his own sphere, 
including Turkey and Persia, he does afford us 
some curious glimpsés of the balancing of power, 
The few additions we shall make to our last 
week’s notice ate directed to elucidate such 
points. On the 24th of April, 1810, the.am- 
bassador writes from Pera to Lord Wellesley: 
“My lord,—The arrival of a confidential 


person from Vienna, by whose means I have |\b 


had access to some papers of extreme import, 
ance, enables me to send to your lordship the 
enclosed account of a circumstance attending 





the marriage of Bonaparte with the Arch- 
duchess Louisa, which may not be wholly with- 
out its use. But what is of chief consequence 
at the present moment is, the disclosure he has 
made to me of the object of ****’s journey to 
Paris. It seems that Bonaparte has now se- 
riously in agitation the re-establishment of the 
kingdom of Poland. With this view he las 
already proposed to Austria the cession of the 
two Galicias, and he is about to require from 
Russia the cession of her share of the second 
partition. The temptation held out to Austria 
for her consent was first a distant insinuation 
that the crown of Poland might be placed at the 
disposal of the house of Austria. It is now 
reduced to mere indemnification on the side of 
Turkey. What indemnification is to be offered 
to Russia I have not heard; but if she should 
not consent to the cession proposed, of which 
there is no probability, the plan is to compel her, 
and then Austria is to have Walachia and Mol- 
dayia, and the Turks are to be offered the Cri- 
mea. The task of re-establishing Poland is to 
be executed by, France, and dispositions are 
making for it. The force already marched into 
Spain, amounting, since the Austrian peace, to 
about 60,000 men, is not to be augmented. 
The.French still in Germany, amounting to 
80,000, are destined for the duchy of Warsaw. 
In addition to this force, an army of native 
Poles is rapidly organising, and will amount to 
140,000 men before the spring. To this will 
be added the Bavarian and Saxon contingents 
already under orders tomarch. With so large 
a regular force, and the expected insurrection 
of Russian Poland,. success is reckoned upon 
as certain. Murat is to be the new king, and 
the whole of Italy to be incoporated with 
France. The task of securing her own indem- 
nification devolves naturally on Austria. * * 
The approach of this new and dreadful storm 
which is gathering around us makes me, I con- 
fess, more than commonly anxious that the basis 
of the negotiation offered by Turkey to Russia, 
which I had the honour of explaining at large 
to your lordship in my despatch No. VII., may 
meet with his majesty’s approbation. The state 
of public opinion in Russia, even among our 


own friends, is described.to me to be such as to} 
. | place it out of the power ofjany minister to con- 


sent toa peace with Turkey. without something 
to shew for the expenses ofthe war;.and since 
Russia must, as a military measure, evacuate 
Moldavia and Walachia..wheneyer . Austria 
comes forward, the contest may prove fatal to 
her unless Turkey be previously neutralised. 
On_ the other hand, the peace once made with 
Turkey, these provinces .become a. barrier. for 
Russia towards the south,,.and will. enable her 
to. bring her whole force to act on one. line for 
her defence,—lI have the honour to be, &c.,*. * 

“My lord,—When next I shall have the, hon- 
our of writing to your lordship, it is my inten- 
tion to submit to the consideration, of, his. ma- 
jesty’s government some ideas respecting the 
re-establishment of the order of Saint Joha of 
Jerusalem. One object of this measure would 
be the keeping together the remainder of our 
interest on the continent; but its principal pur- 
pose would be that. of laying the foundation for 


a totally new system, of maritime warfare. for| 


not come clearly out from the rest of the cor- 
respondence; but the bare rumour provoked 
the jealousy of Russia, and the marriage with 
the daughter of the emperor of Austria nearly 
alienated the new attachment of Tilsit and Er- 
furt. Strange that what Napoleon imagined 
would consolidate his gigantic supremacy should 
lead to its prostration, like that of the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar the king set up! Mr. 
Adair in several places speaks of the emperor 
Alexander as a very weak person;* but the 
whole fantocini or phantasmagoria is but a rapid 
illustration of the tempora mutantur et nos muta- 
mur in illis. The strong of one year were the 
tremblers of the next; the bullies became the 
bullied; then were hopes and expediency, then 
sauve qui peut, and of a bad bargain make the 
best. When Lucien Bonaparte, in an American 
vessel (1810), was detained by the Pomone in 
Cagliari Bay, we have a curious account of the 
embarrassments to which it gave rise, and the 
difficulty of disposing of him. Thus Mr. Adair 
writes: 

“Owing to his public character at the court 
of Cagliari, Mr, Hill had abstained from a per- 
sonal interview with Lucien; but as the same 
objection was not applicable to me, I readily 
undertook to see him, with a view of enabling 
myself to state to your lordship any circum- 
stances connected with this event which my-own 
observation might help me to verify, and which 
might appear useful for the public service. dn 
anticipation, indeed, of the possibility of such 
an interview, I had declined. the customary 
salute from the Salsette on coming ashore. 
The slightest consideration of Lucien’s request 
for permission to proceed to America was suf- 
| ficient to convince me of its utter inadmissibi- 
lity. But I was by no means sure that the 
very reasons which rendered it so, particularly 
Bonaparte’s declaration concerning the -even- 
tual independence of Spanish America, joincd 
with the known republicanism of Lucien and 
| his intimate connexion with General Moreau, 
| might not incline his majesty’s government 
{to think that a person of his description, and 
| whom so many circumstances had contributed 
|to render important, would be -much:more 
| safely disposed of in England than in anyother. 
part of the world. . His quarrel with his bnathefh 
might be a mere pretence’ at all evemtsetherez 
was no reason to suppose’: it. irreconeildable.! 
There was no calculating the mischief, ‘there: 
fore, which such a man, leagued withcone ofthe: 
ablest of the French generals, might not effect in 
Spanish America, especially if the weakness of: 
Ferdinand the Seventh should ever induce him? 
to ally himself by marriage with the usurper of 
his European dominions. On the other handy 
admitting that this would be the opinion of his 
majesty’s government, it was. evident that: the! 
residence of Lucien in England, without any: 
tie over him except the Alien Act, would be: 
| liable to many scrious objections. It was:not 
| probable, indeed, that he would: be allowed t6i 
| remain there at all, except as a prisoner ofwar.! 
| If Mr. Hill, therefore, should finally determine? 
| on detaining Lucien as a prisoner of war,.it 

seemed but just, in communicating to: him this’ 
| resolution, to afford him at the same timé the 
means of applying to his majesty’s government! 








the Mediterranean, The seat of sovereignty, for any. alleviation which his circumstances 
for the order. might he transferred to Cortu, if; might appear toclaim. Under these impressions 


ever, that. island should be xescued from .the 
hands, of, France,.or, perhaps with more pro- 
priety to.Minorca,—I.bave, the: honour to 
e, &c,)? & .59 i 

4 Whether Bogaparte was jn earnest about 
Poland or not {as a counterpoise necessary for 
his interest: and ambition at that time). does 





| L.went to meet Lucien at the Quarantine Office. 


| 





* « Austria is afraid, and very justly, of the engage- 
ments still subsisting between the emperor Alexander 
| and Bonaparte, and of the undiminished influence of 
| Bonaparte over his feeble and enervated mind. As 

long as that influence subsists, she can never be sure 
| that Alexander will not take part with France in the 
impending war.” 
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He began by explaining to me the necessity he 
had been under of -s. the French territo- 
ries, and of coming to Cagliari. He next men- 
tioned his having obtained a passport, in 1808, 
to go to America; but he assured me that -he 
had never received Mr. Hill's letter of the same 
year, giving him notice that it had been an- 
nulled by order of his majesty’s government. 
This it was that had produced his present 
embarrassment; for at the time that he first 
applied to’ Mr. Hill, he applied also to his 
brother Napoleon for passports; and when these 
last were sent him, which was not until this 
present year 1810, -they were sent in:the belief 
of his being already possessed of his English 
one. On receiving the. passports from his 
brother, therefore, he wrote immediately to 
Mr. Hill to request a renewal of that which had 
been sent him in 1808 ; and it was by Mr. Hill’s 
answer to this letter that he first learned. that 
the grant of it at that period had been disap- 
proved. He: then again wrote to Mr. Hill for 
a passport to Cagliari; but before he- could 
receivé an answer, a peremptory order ‘from his 
brother Napoleon, which he could not disobey 
without danger to:his person, compelled him to 
embark precipitately, and\come to Cagliari atall 
hazdtids. He then stated, thao-the order sent 
hiwfrom Patis wasin substance either to di- 
vorcey Himself from his wife and accept the 
government of Rome, or instantly to quit the 
French- territories.| ‘He informed me further, 
that the hostilityofjhis brother towards him had 
been ‘greatly aggravated by the refusal of his 
daughter to marry Ferdinand VII. She had 
been sent for to Paris (as I understood him) in 
the spring’; ‘and when she was made acquainted 
with’the’ intention of. marrying her tu Ferdi- 
nand VII. she positively refused to consent, 
anddeclared that she would follow her father’s 





fortunes: On this she waz sent back to Italy, 
and was. then with him on board the American | 
vessel. He then acknowledged that, after what | 
had been communicated to him as the orders of | 
hisomajesty’s government, he could expect no | 
passport‘ from Mr. Hill for the prosecution of 
his voyage to Philadelphia. All he now asked, 
therefore, was «a passport for Plymouth. He 
seetaed ‘to ‘think’ that. if he ‘could have an 
opportunity of explaining the above circum- 
standées to his majesty’s: government, he should 
beiabldito remove the objections to his being 
suffered toigo’on to America; or if not, that it 
migtin becallowed him to remain in England 
until the) peace,» After hearing all he had to 
say on ithis\point; L answered, that Mr. Hill 
could grantihim no passport -for Plymouth nor 
for anyother place; that, as I was then on my 
way home} Mr. ‘Hill intended to write fully by 
me'tohismajesty’s government, ard to apply for 
instructions:as to his future proceedings in this 
case; jIitold him fairly, however, that ‘there 
was Novcharice of his being allowed to go on to 
America; ‘that even if his request to proceed to 
Plymouth were granted, I could not answer for 
his: being suffered to remain on English ground 
exceptoas a prisoner of war; and that at all 
events’ he must expect to be placed under the 
superintendence of a severe and vigilant'police. 
lbddded, however, that I would not refuse to be 
the bearer of any representation which he might 
wish to: make to his majesty's government 
respecting his situation. He thanked mé for 
this offer, and said that it would be indifferent to 
him under what restrictions he were allawed to 
remain in England, since all he sought was an 
asylum for himself and his family from the per- 
secution of his brother. He then suggested, 
that as I was proceeding to England in a ship 
of war, I might conduct him thither with his 





American vessel. 
take.” . 

Poor Lucien was like Mahomet’s coffin; he 
could neither get up nor down, but‘was hung 
suspended in the dome of ambassadorial doubts, 
till he fairly lost his philosophic temper, and 
“remarked with some asperity on the extreme 
harshness and injustice (as he called it) of not 
being suffered to land in Sardinia, when it must 
be evident, from all the circumstances attend- 
ing his arrival at Cagliari, that he could have 
no other motive for desiring it than that which 
he had stated from the first. _He remonstrated 
with equal warmth against the refusal to con- 
duct him to Civita-Vecchia. It was clear, he 
observed, that if he had been met on his pas- 
sage to America by an English cruiser, the 
captain of such cruiser, in obedience to his in- 
structionsof 1808, must have reconducted him to 
the port from whence he had sailed. Why, then, 
he asked, should his having renounced all in- 
tention of going to America without the con- 
sent of the British government, and his having 
trusted himself to its generosity by coming 
straight to Cagliari, place him in a worse situa- 
tion than he would have stood in if he had 
taken his chance of escaping to America in 
defiance of its orders? He protested against 
being considered and treated as a prisoner of 
war at Malta, and implored me once more to 
speak to Mr. Hill, and endeavour to prevail on 
him to send him back to Civita-Vecchia, if he 
could neither send him on to Plymouth, nor 
obtain leave for him to wait in some part of 
Sardinia for the answer from his majesty’s go- 
vernment respecting his future destination.” 

That our representatives should be suspicious 
of French manceuvres is not surprising, when 
we read in a letter from our minister :— 

“TI send you a curious document—no less 
than the falsification and forgery of the king’s 
speech on closing the session, by the French 
government. When the Persian ministers 
read this, they will know what faith to put in 
the accounts which the French chargé d'affaires 
has just transmitted to the Persian camp.” 

And with this we conclude, only remarking, 
that Mr. Adair, like the political party to which 
he belonged, always undervalued and never was 
crossed with a thought of the wonderful effect 
which the war in Spain was destined to produce 
in the grand conflict of Europe’s policies. He 
was deeply imbued ‘with the importance of 
Cetigo, whilst Wellington was conquering the 
conqueror of the world. 


But this I could: not ‘tunder- 





The Physiology of the\ Haman Voice; being a 
Treatise on the Naturat Powers of the Vocal 
Organ, pointing out the difference between the 

eaking and singing Quality of Tone, and 
giving Laws for the proper production of the 
Musical Voice, from its lowest to its highest 
Pitch. By F. Romer. 8vo, pp. 68. London, 
Leader and Cock. 

We would wish to call the attention of physio- 

logists, as well as of the musical world, to this 

curious essay, the object of which is fully ex- 
pressed in the title-page. We do not feel our- 
selves quite competent to give an opinion upon 
so abstruse a subject; in which the sciences of 
anatomy, physiology, acoustics, and music, are 
all brought to bear upon the ‘points mooted. 

We ate satisfied, however, by a perusal of the 

work, that the best and latest authorities have 

been consulted and carefully: digested ° before 

Mr. Romer has ventured to’ put ‘forth views! 

which he has long entertained, and which‘ ap- 

pear to present quité'd’ new’ field’ in the’ art’ o 

teaching. “Mr. 2. ‘aryties’ that’ the "larynx ani 

glottis are not‘ the’ sole’ poitits’ which’ produce’ 





tive musical tones of the voice ; while his expla- 
nation of the said musical voicé, as distin- 
giiished from the speaking voice, being a vi- 
brated ‘column of air, depending upon the 
openness Of ‘the ‘tabe, alone indicates what a 
change such considerations’ are calculated to 
induce in the system of vocal tuition. 





Some Observations on Organic Alterations of ‘the 
Heart, and particalarly on thé’ beneficial em- 
ployment of Tron in the treatment of such cases. 
By S. Scott Alison, M.D., &c.' Small 8vo, 
pp. 62. Longmans. 

As remedial means can have but little effect 
where disease has proceeded 80 far as to pro- 
duce organic alterations, most medical men 
will view Dr. Scott ‘Alison’s advocacy ‘of the 
use of the iodide’ of iron in the treatment of 
such disorders as either palliative, or as, by 
increasing the tone generally, enabling the pa- 
tient better to resist ‘the iftconvetiiences'réesult- 
ing from such affections. We have long enter- 
tained a notion that tod much’ attention’ may 
be paid to the heart ds well as ‘to the’ stomach ; 
and that as dyspepsia may’ most ufidotibtedly 
be induced by always ‘thinking of the functions 
of the stomach, so it is highly probable that 
the fanctions of the ‘heart may’ become’ dis- 
ordered by too great anxiety upon 'that subject, 
We have also known medical men whose minds 
were too much occupied with the condition ‘of 
their own hearts to diagnosticate hypertrophy 
in others even with the stethoscope, whére 
subsequent events have by no means tended 
to substantiate their painful predictions. This, 
however, by no means militates- ‘against Dr. 
Scott’s perfectly professional and thorouglily 
humane attempt to prove that positive’ dases of 
organic alteration miay be more’ exténsively 
benefited by medical treatment tlian has been 
hitherto supposed. The treatient proposed 
is the reverse of the gloomy one generally pur- 
sued, of an exclusive regard to abating inordi- 
nate action and nutrition; and, on the contrary, 
proposes to itself to impart vigour to the heart 
and system: and we gladly call the atténtion 
of professional men to what appears in a variety 
of cases, such as hypertrophy the: sequel ‘of 
disease, and hypertrophy accompanied by de- 
bility, to be a decidedly improved practice. 





The English Gentlewoman; or, Hints to Young 
Ladies on their Entrance into Society, Pp. 25%, 
H. Colburn. Ph pete 5 eB 

Wuerner gentlemanlike or ladylike manners 
can be taught by books, is an inguiry which 
we fancy would most likely be answered in the 
negative, and to the auicoprage dens of printin, 
Ease and quietude ate the essence of good breed- 
ing, and the constraint of rules is uot well calr, 
culated ‘to accord with these qualifications, To 
these let us add, the right feeling which na- 
turally recoils ftom hurting the ameur propre of 
another in the slightest degree, an absence of 
or abstinencé from selfisliness, and the habit of 
mixing with polite society; and all élse that 
can be hinted at is but leather and prunella. 
Yet the writer seems to expect so much from 
this volume, that “the time may not)be far dis- 
tant when we may find that they haye not been 
deemed too rigid; and when the English lady, 
modest in principle, pure in thought, may 
again dress as a respectable woman ought ever 
to do, and dance like a.gentlewoman; when 
the morning prayers of our own church may 
not be. followed by the nightly waltz, or the in- 
delicacy of the French play—when, in short, 
ouf ariusements will be brought in unison with 
the tone ‘of our own minds, and not our minds 
levelled to the vulgarity of foreign tastes.” 
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Waltzes, polkas, ballets; arid French plays, 
are severely reprehended ; and much good ad- 
vice, not vety original, is bestowed on young 
ladies from the age’ of sixteen of eighteen to 
one or two and twenty: ‘In adopting and fa- 
trohising the former exhibitions and amuse- 
ments, our author hardly excuses Queen Vict- 
toria {see p: 126) on aceount of her “ foreign 
notions.” The opiiions offered upon French 
and English literature display good sense and 
an ability to'judge of tlie safe and vicious in 
both; and upon the whole; we may say that 
this is a useful, correct, and instructive publi- 
cation. 


Les Veillées du Dimanche. Par M. S. Wilber- 
force, &c, Pp. 174. London, Burns, 

A coop translation into French, and. conse- 

quently a.good lesson-book for that language, 

of the pious and, popular work. by the Dean of 

Westminster, 


Photography made Easy: a Practical Marual. 
By a Practical Chemist and Photographist. 
Tne daté affixed ‘to the introduction to this 
little work is “ Jnky-1845,” and the same date 
ig evidenced in-the text of the manual by a re- 
lation of the most recently suggested improve- 
ments in manipulation, -In proof of the truth 
of the date,.as_to the former, we may refer to 
the judicious comments of the writer on the 
. ihehes and validity of the patent,” espe- 
cially in reference to the still pending proceed- 
ings, “ Beard v. Egerton;” and as to the latter, 
to Sir David Brewster’s improved method of 
taking ‘pesitive talbotypes. Photography is 
truly made easy, clearly and comprehensively, 
and.this will bring the manual into general 

favour. 

Evenings in the Pyrenees, comprising the Stories 
of Wanderers from many Lands. Edited and 
arranged ‘by Selita Bunbury, author of 
“Rides in the Pyrenees,” &c. Pp. 307. 
Joseph Masters. s 

Our gallantry. is évoked by the fair authoress 

of this yolumé, contairiing tales of various cha- 

racter and country. hey ate natural and 
pleating, and-adorned with glyphographic en- 
gtavings by Mr. B. Palmer, after designs by 
several artists, Spanish, French, German, Irish, 

&.,salll treated with characteristic taste ;- and 

readérs! of the safhe Sex as the writer may 

pass an apretable hotir over her diversified 
narratives, of Wats, love, peril, common life, and 
tragical pecurrences,.. 

Sfarnliope ;.a Domestic Novel. By Joseph-Mid- 
odleton} <Esq,.cBarrister-at-Law, » Pp. 264. 

{Saundersand Otleys : : 

loi Mr, Starthope we: have a man: of geniusiand: 








amauthor; and consequently nota few troubles'| Tydvi 


andomidfortenes.* Bit they brizig us into! the 

circle of ‘amumber of-sketches of character and 

life, sliew:the, toobcommon 1ricértainty, of hu- 

man fortuneand ‘happiness, :and:point with a 

good moral tendency to lessons, inculcated by 

every change, There is:also much interest in- 
volved. in the: story ;:dnd: though: some of the 
parties speak and act more as the author chooses 

to: shape ‘than as they:would do im nature im- 

der the reality, of the circumstances described, 

there is enough to gratify the not too fastidious 
reader in these pages. 

The Anglo-Indian Passage Homeward and Out- 
wards or, @ Card for the Overland Traveller, 
$e. §c. By D. Lester Richardson, author 
of “ Literary Leaves,” &c} Pp, 190. ‘Lén- 
don, Madden and Malcolm. : : 

Wirt many illustrations, and especial notices 

of Gibraltar, Malta, Cairo, Aden, and strongly 


| tive tables of observations and experiences, He 





recommends the overland transit between Great 
Britain and her great ‘colonial empire. As a 
descriptive guide, it is pleasantly written, and 
seems to contain all the information requisite 
to facilitate and improve the enjoyments of the 
hasty travel. Once a poet, like once a captain 
always a captain, is we presume always a poet ; 
but Mr. Richardson has not retired from the 
service on half or no pay. Even into his Hand- 
book he has introduced some ocean-sketches 
in verse, sonnets, and cther pieces, which af- 
ford pleasing indications of a well-harmonised 
mind and genuine feeling for natural beauties. 
Gertrude. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 

&c. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 

2 vols. Longmans. 
BELones to the class which has become com- 
mon in later times, under the form of fiction, 
to propagate the views on education, morals, 
and religion of a particular school. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
TUESDAY (continued). 
Section E.—( Medical Science.) 

1. Laycock (Dr.) on a case of hemorrhagic affection 
of the heart. 

2. Duncan (Dr.) on a peculiar form of epidemic af- 
fecting the teeth and gums of young children last win- 
ter in Dublin. 

3. Fisher (Prof.) on the v larity of the scroful 
tuberele. 
4. Leeson (Dr.) on an apparatus for minute injection. | 

5. Thurnham (Dr.) on a case of Spina bifida. 

1. A short communication from Mr. Spencer 
Wells, of the Naval Hospital, Malta. 








mines; 5. commerce; 6.colonies; 7. government 
plans for the benefit of the people; 8. poor- 
houses and asylums of differentkinds; 9. courts 
of justice and prisons; 10. educational plans; 
11. libraries and museums, and scientific insti- 
tutions; 12. religions considered in their rela- 
tions to the state of the people; 13. antiquities 
and the fine arts; 14. dramatical literature and 
theatres; 15. establishments and questions of 
domestic economy; 16. ‘individuals’ who are 
benefactors to humanity, and who have ren- 
dered, or who will still render, important ser+ 
vice to the public. He further proposed, 
that this magazine should. appear at the same 
time every month, in English and French, in 
the capitals of London and Paris, and ‘should 
form a sort of intellectual tailway between the 
two countries; that there should be the sta- 
tistics published of comparative civilisation, as 
well as the science of comparative anatomy and 
comparative geology. 

2.. The tables shewed a saving of 35 per cent 
of the population where vaccination prevailed, 
taking their data from the number of deaths 
which occurred previous to the introduction-of 
vaccination, , It: was: contended, that, the, pre- 
sent prevalence. of the,small-pox [2]; arose.not 
from the inefficacy of the, vaccine virus, or that 
its property became, weakened, by, time,, but 
from the neglect of parents in not having, their 
childsen vaccinated; and, when instances, did 
occur of the small-pox seizing, persons who, had 
been previously vaccinated, the disease assum- 
ed a much milder form, and the deaths conse- 
quent upon it very rare. 

3. The population of the place is 32,968; an 





2. The epidemic alluded to broke out among 
the children in a Dublin workhouse last winter, 
and the attacked were all females except one. | 
The appearance was like that produced by an | 
excessive use of mercury, and in some cases the | 
face and neck were spotted. Dr. D. defended 
the discreet use of mercury, and contended that 
it could by no possibility have produced the 
disease in question.—Mr. Meyer, of Leghorn, 
had seén a similar disease in Vienna in 1838. 

3. Strictly medical. 

4, Dr. Leeson’s apparatus for producing mi- 
nute injection acts by hydrostatic pressure, 
water being kept.in a limpid state. 

5. The disease produced death. 

Close of the. Sitting.—Dr. Haviland explained 
the proposed alteration in the title of this sec- 
tion. But be wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that although they had slightly changed 
their. names, they had not changed their consti- 
tution. 


Section F,—(Siatistics.) 


1, Jullien ey on universal statistics. 
2. Stark ( a statistics of per tay 
3. Kenrick (G. 8.) on the statistics of Merthyr 


dvil: 
4. Laycock (Dr.), vital statistics of the United 


5. Boys (Rev. T.), data for selecting sites for célo- 
towns. 

1. M. Jullien’s paper was a long oné, in the 
French language, the gist of which was to pro- 
pose that a union be effected of good statistical 
observers, and a Collection of statistical ab- 
stracts formed in every country, and which would 
hpresent to the reader progressive and compara- 


proposed that the members should collect and 
transmit, to a-central body, all the interesting 
and! instructive ‘facts relating to the advance- 
ment of comparative Civilisation, which should 
then ‘be classified, ‘arranged, and in a way di- 
gested, so as to furnish a monthly magazine for 
the whole oe l?ke an Encyclopedia, and em- 
bracing’ thé’ followitig subjects: 1. health and 
poptilation ; 2) public wotks ; 3. agriculture ; 4. 














immense number of whom were employed in 
the iron and coal trade. The country was 
bleak, and few persons lived in Merthyr Tyd- 
vil except those wlio were engaged in trade. 
10,000 of the population were unable to speak 
English intelligibly; only 4000 were English 
persons; 11,000 could not read; 11,759 never 
attended a place of worship; 2587 were in the 
general habit of getting intoxicated; there were 
2 churches and 15 chapels; intémperance pre- 
vailed to a great extent, and was increasing, 
and the morals of the people were of the lowest 
order. There were several schools, but of a 
very inferior description, some of the, mig-. 
tresses being unable to write their own names, 
—the object of parents appeared, merely to 
keep the children out of mischief. The streets 
were not paved, and very dirty; the wages of, 
the working classes varied from 705. to 22s, 
per week; but they were very imprudent, espe- 
cially those who were best paid; their object 
being to get drink—drink—drink ; and yet the 
beer was of so disagreeable a flavour, that,,it 
would not be tolerated in England.—In the 
conversation which followed it transpired, that 
those mechanics who were the best workmen 
were generally the most improvident. Men 
who earned, at Birmingham, from 5/, to. 6%, 
weekly, if only out of work two or three days, 
from illness, were compelled to seek relief from 
the parish. 

4. This paper divided the United States into 
three divisions, and contained tables of their 
population. 

5. Read by Mr. Fletcher. Thanks were then 
passed for all the papers; and previous to the 
conclusion of the proceedings of the Section, 
Mr. Porter made some observatious on the im- 
portance of statistics. ‘The Section terminated 
its sittings at two o’clock. 


Szction G.—{ Mechanics.) 


Prof. Cowie, of the College of Civil En- 
gineers at Putney, prepared to lay some re- 
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marks before this section, on the subject of 
experiments on the strength of wood and cast 
iron, but the paucity of the audience, which 
has prevailed all the week, induced him to take 
his friend Prof. Willis’s advice, and reserve his 
observations for another time. 


WEDNESDAY. 

The Sections A., B., C., and D. met, and also 
the sub-section Ethnology; but owing to the 
numbers who flocked to hear Prof. Ansted on 
coal-mine ventilation, the Chemical did not sit 
till between one and two o’clock. 

Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1, Wedgwood (H.) on the premises of geometry. 
™ 2. Bashforth (A.), description of an engine for find- 
ing the numerical roots of equations, and tracing a 
variety of useful curves. 

3. Everest (Col.) on the geodetical operations of 
India. 

4. Fisher (G.) on the origin of the aurora borealis. 

5. Gravier (M. C.) on shooting stars. 

6. Edmunds (R.) on remarkable lunar periodicities 
in earthquakes, extraordinary oscillations of the sea, 
and preat stmesphetionl changes. 

7. Hamilton (Sir W, R.) on the system’ of quater- 


ons. 

8. Howard (L.) on a lunar meteorological cycle. 

With the exception of No! 5, which we gave 
at length in our last number but one, the com- 
munications above described were either too 
abstruse for briefand popular notice, too vo- 
luminéus and fanciful for any advantage to be 
derived from a mere account of the notions 
deduced, or 'too incomplete to be intelligible. 


Section B.—(Chemical Science.) 

1. Tilley and MacLagan (Drs.) on the oil of asa- 
fostida. 

2. Hunt (R.}on remarkable chemical and molecular 
changes produced by the solar rays; and on the powers 
of actinism in disturbing electrical forces. 

3. Schonbein beg) on the hydrate of nitric acid. 

4. Johnston (Prof.) on the germination of barley, 
and. the use of the husk to the young plant. 

5. Norton (y Kel on the composition of certain slate- 
rocks, and of the soils formed from them. 

I. The oils of garlic, mustard, and asafce- 
tida contain the same organic radical, as the tea- 
plant, coffee-plant, and Paraguan tea-plant con~ 
tain thein, and are similarly used. 

2.'Mr. Hunt communicated to the section 
the Fesults of his researches into the pheno- 
méha of chemical change produced by the 
stin’S tays, this being a continuation of the 
subjéct brought forward by him at the York 
medtibig of the British Association. The ex- 
pétiments described were in many respects 
very similar to thuse already published ; but 
they were, for the most part, tried with the 
isolated rays of the prismatic spectrum. It was 
foutid that in all cases precipitation was ac- 
cél¢rated by the action of the sun’s rays, and 
that the colour of the precipitate was mate- 
rially brightened by the action of strong light. 
Pétmanganate of potash in solution in tubes 
was placed in the different prismatic rays. In 
a few minutes a copious precipitation took 
place in the tubes exposed to the blue, indigo, 
and violet rays, but not any for some time in 
the‘tubes exposed to the yellow and red rays. 
The same results were obtained with the pla- 
tinate of lime, and solutions of iron in water 
containing carbonic acid. It was also found 
that'many solutions became chemically differ- 
ent after exposure to sunshine, and produced 
effects different from similar solutions pre- 
served in darkness. Sulphate of iron dissolved 
in water in darkness requires some hours to 
precipitate gold or silver from their solutions. 
If, however, the same solution is exposed for 
afew hours to sunshine, it acquires the pro- 
perty of instantly precipitating gold or silver. 
This property was found by experiment to be 
entirely dependent upon the more refrangible 


rays. of the spectrum; the. most luminous 
rays producing no change,.whereas the dark 
rays beyond the violet very speedily produce 
the required condition. This was found to be 
the case with many other bodies ; and although 
the number of experiments yet made have 
been, compared with the numerous conditions 
of chemical combination, comparatively few, 
yet the author is of opinion that it will be found 
that in all cases the principle of the solar rays 
to which he has given the name of actinism 
will act asa great disturbing agent. A variety 
of experiments made with a view to determine 
the influence of the sun’s rays on electrical 
manifestations were described. In every elec- 
trical arrangement made with a view to effect 
metallic precipitation, it was found that the 
solar beam retarded, and in some cases entirely 
stopped, the electro-chemical action. But 
where the electrical excitation was due to 
gaseous combination, as in Professor Grove’s 
gas-battery, it appeared that light, or some prin- 
ciple associated with it, quickened the action. 
Being led by these discoveries to believe that 
it was not improbable but that the conditions 
of chemical combination would be materially 
modified, some experiments were made by Mr. 
Hunt with a view of determining this interest- 
ing question. Considering that already the 
evidence afforded by the very remarkable pho- 
tographic phenomena of the chrysotype and 
other processes introduced by Sir John Herschel, 
and of the chromatype discovered by himself, 
afforded evidence of the kind alluded to, a so- 
lution of the bichromate of potash and sul- 
phate of copper, such as is used for the chroma- 
type, wasmade. One half was kept for a month 
in perfect darkness, and the other half exposed 
to daylight, under exactly the same conditions, 
for the same period. Both solutions were then 
evaporated at the same temperature, and 
it was found that the crystals afforded by the 
| solution which had been kept in darkness were 
different in all their external characters, and 
in their chemically combining proportions, from 
those which had been exposed to daylight. In 
the. first case, two salts—a peeuliar double salt 
| of copper and potash, and a new salt of chrom- 








ium—are formed; whereas, in the other instance, 
four distinct salts of copper and of chromium 
result. Some other instances of like changes 
were alluded to,’ the investigations of which 
were not yet completed. 

A number of very curious cases of spontane- 
ous chemical change, brought about in the first 
instance by the influence of the sun’s rays, 
shewing the silent and secret operation of some 
principle which is not yet satisfactorily under- 
stood, were then mentioned. The production 
of colour by the differently coloured, rays,,and 
stated to have been discovered, particularly by 
the action of the prismatic spectrum on ‘a 
photographic paper prepared with the fluate of 
soda and nitrate of silver, was described; and 
the probability of being enabled eventually to 
copy nature in the beauty of colour made the 
subject of speculation, 

3. Results of chemical experiments. Nitrous 
acid absorbs ozone, and the peroxide of hydro- 
gen is probably the active principle in the pro- 
duction of nitric acid. 

4. The husk affords silica to the roots of 
young plants, which contain a large proportion 
of it — each, é. e, husk and root, having 16. per 
cent. The husk of the, oat is éasily detachable 
after the plant has aeianetot while that. of 
barley is not. ' 

5. These analyses were undertaken to deter~ 
mine how far rocks of the same formation may 
vary in different, strata as-to their chemical 








composition, and with an especial view to the 
determination of the lime. The specimens were 
seven in number, and all from Wigtonshire, 
Scotland, being from different strata of the 
great clay-slate formation, which forms a broad 
belt from St. Abb’s Head across to the Mull of 
Galloway. In analysis the finely powdered 
slate was first treated with hydrochloric acid, 
aud afterwards filtered to separate the insoluble 
part, which was fused with carbonate of soda. 
This method was adopted because it gave in 
the acid solution that part of the slate imme- 
diately available to the plant, and, in the part 
afterwards fused, that which must first slowly 
decompose. In all other respects, the methods 
adopted in the analysis were such as are fami- 
liar to every chemist. The alkalies were de- 
termined by loss, and were derived chiefly from 
small scales of mica, which were abundantly 
disseminated through most of the specimens, 

With these necessary explanations, I present 
a table of the whole seven analyses. 
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Tt will be seen from the above, that the’ differ- 
ences in composition are rematkabte. ‘The car: 
bonate of lime; for instarice)\in\N6.11., is 12-77 
percent;iin No. 2, 0°46; in Wo. .a;354;:in No. 
6, none. The magnesia does ‘nétisake'so wile 
a range, ‘but still presents: marketh vatiations, 
Both of: these ‘substances, givem as' carbonates; 
consisted partly :dfysoluble: silicates; the pto- 
pertion being im every east quite: small. ‘The 
quantity: of soluble dronvando alumina is not 
larger than) omight*have been expected; the 
highest -being, in‘ Ne» 6,.12°33-per cent. | It is 
unnecessary to. particularise the . variations 
which occur in» the insoluble party as a glance 
at-the table will:shew that the great difference 
inthe proportion of ‘silica alone involves cors 
responding differences in the other substances. 
In. direeting attention, to the character of the 
soils derived from the decomposition of these 
slates, we find that No. 1, with 12 per cent of 


tlime, and a proper pfoportion of magnesia, 


alkalies, iron and alumina, and silica, is fitted 
to produce a yery goed soil. No. 6, with 
scarcely any lime, 6 per cent of magnesia, and 
more than 40 per cent of iron and alumina, is; 
on, the other hand, likely to make a very bad 
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one. Between these two extremes we have a 
gradation, only No 3 comparing well with 


| observations on Irish saxifrages, which he held 
| to be confined to only two true species, and, 


No. 1. It is-of importance to remember that; comparing them with those of the Pyrenees, 
these represent only a few of the many strata | differed from the conclusions come to by Mr. 


of the clay-slate formation ; probably equal dif- 
ferences prevail among the others. How ne- 
cessary is chemical investigation in such cases! 
The abundance of lime in one, and the almost 
total Jack in another, shews how farmers in the 
same neighbourhood may entertain conflicting 
opinions as to its value. . The farmer on No. 1 | 
has already, an abundance of lime, while No. 6 
has scarcely any. They may be near neigh- 
bours ; and the one may, from experience, say 
that it is worthless, while the other extols its 
virtues ; such is the source of very many of the 
conflicting epinions as to the use of lime. We 
also see how dangerous it is to say that any par- 
ticular manure will economically render fertile 
every soil. In some of the soils derived from 
these slates there is a special deficiency of lime, 
and they can enly be cultivated profitably by 
a supply of that- special want. No compound 
manure could add enough, unless at a ruinous 
expense. .This:may shew how. indispensable is 
the union of practical experience with chemical 
theory, 

‘The above analyses are not presented to the 
section. .as.requiring ahy uncommon degree of 
chemical skill, but as bringitg forward some 
important practical points, and as such, it is 
thought, may not be unworthy of their attention. 


Section C.—(Gcology and Physical Geography.) 

1, Ansted Prof) on the ventilation of coal-mines, 
with suggestions concerning the method of working 
that might be _—— to prevent the frequent cecur- 
rence of accidents by noxious gases. 

2. Owen (Prof.), report on the extinct animals of 
Australia, with additional observations on the genus 
Dinornis of New Zealand. 

3. Salter (J. W.), notice of some important additions 
to the fossils of the silurian rocks. 

4. Charlesworth (E.) on the fossil bodies regarded 
as the teeth of fish by M. Agassiz, and described in 
the Poissons Fossiles under the generic name Sphe- 
noncus ; and 

5, On the oolites of fishes in the London clay. 

6, Hall (E.) onthe Derbyshire toadstones, basalt, 
trap, or whin,, |. 

1: See Lit. Gaz..No.. 1487, for a full and faith- 
ful report’ of this important paper. 

2. For this, in the same manner, see Lit. 
Gax.,No.,1487,, . 

3. Went to shew. the. existence of the star- 
fish in silurian rocks; and fed to the conclusion 
that there Were. more) organic forms in that 
system, approaching modern deposits than had 
been believedi'» = «+ « 

4, Animadyerted on Agassiz’ Poissons Fos- 
siles, and) especially onthe, genus Sphenonchus. 
Mr. C. contended that:what Mr. A. considered 
to be teeth''were in reality spines, and adduced 
an ichthyolite in the possession of Mr. Higgins 
of Clifton, in proof of this fact. 

5. Mr. C., inthis communication, stated that 
no bones ‘were'found where there were oolites, 
and vice versdi 

6. Treated. of the existence of thick layers of 
toadstone between every stratum of limestone ; 
and Mr. Hall was watmly complimented for his 
long life of geological labours. 

The business concluded with thanks to Prof. 
Sedgwick. 

Secenon D.—(Zoology and Botany.) 

1. Denny (Mr.), report on ‘the undescribed species of 
Anopleura. 

2. Ibbetson (Capt.) on the preservation of plants by 
the means of the electrotype. 

A very brief meeting, to which was commu- 
nicated the progress made by Mr. Denny in 
describing and classing Anopleura; and Capt. 
Ibbetson exhibited his admirable specimens of 


Babington. 

A letter from Capt. Portlock, on the dredging 
at Corfu, stated a number of facts and observa- 
tions, which led him to the conclusion that the 
distribution of species was rather governed by 
local peculiarities in the existence of food than 
by differences of depth. 

Mr. Thompson read an extract from a let- 
ter addressed to him by Mr. Alder,* and 
dated Salcombe, June 17, 1845 ; in which it was 
stated that he had lately obtained at Torbay 
about a dozen species of Mollusca nudibran- 
chiala, new to the British fauna. They consist 
of four species of doris, five or six of eolis, and 
an animal of an entirely new genus, approach- 
ing nearest to ¢rifonia in form. A very curious 
little mollusk was also noticed as procured on 
the same occasion, presenting characters dif- 
ferent from any described species, but resem- 
bling in general appearance the genus pelta of 
Quatrefages. 

*,* We have now, with only two or three 
postponements, reported the entire scientific 
business of the Cambridge meeting, excepting 
the sub-section Ethnology. As opportunity 
offers, we intend to notice the interesting pro- 
ceedings of the latter; and also to complete 
the other transactions where aught of general 
importance has been slightly passed over or 
omitted. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


wood exhibited two cases of monstrosity in the 
male of the honey-bee. A new British moth (Eu- 
pithecia togata) was exhibited by Mr. Desvignes; 
several very rare Alpine species, from Scot- 


Stephens; numerous rare British Coleoptera, by 
Mr. Wollaston; both sexes of Ino globularia, by 
Mr, Weir (captured at Lewes) ; the preparatory 
states of Prionus coriarius, by Mr. Frend ; seve- 
ral_ new and curious Longicorn beetles, from 
Hunter’s River, by Mr. W. W. Saunders; and 
drawings and dissections of a new Indian spe- 
cies of Trictenotoma, by Mr. Westwood. -A pa- 
per was read by Mr. W. W. Saunders, containing 
the description of the male of Gastroxides, an 
Indian genus of Tabanida, from Col, Hearsay’s 
collection ; and extracts from a letter addressed 
to the same, gentleman by Capt. Boys, con- 
taining a notice of the different species of Io- 
custs in India, and a new species of Jdmars, one 
of the pierideous butterflies. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

THE ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE last conversazione at Mr. Pettigrew’s, on 
Wednesday evening, previous to the Winches- 
ter meeting on Monday, was fully attended by 
gentlemen distinguished in the various walks 
of learning and science. The literary antiqua- 
ries were much gratified by the inspection of 





* Mr. Thompson had previously read from the same 
naturalist a paper on 2@ newegenus, Mollusca nudi- 
branchiata, allied to the Tritonia, arborescens, and dis- 
tinguished from the Tritonia Hombergii by the form 
oftheit tentdcdla und the free arborescerit nature of 
their branchiw, This new.genus it: was. proposed to 
call Dendronotus, its internal,structyre appearing to 
remove it from the family of Doridide into that of 
Eolidide, and to place it as the first in order of the 





electrotyped plants. Mr. Andrews made some 





connecting links between these two families. 





land, captured by Mr. Weaver, by Mr. J. F. | 





several curious manuscripts; and, among others, 
by the patent for Nell Gwynne’s pension (for 
herself and her son Charles, afterwards created 
Earl of Burford), and the vouchers for its quar- 
terly payment in sums of 1250/. The famous 
Chiffinch figures in these transactions ; and the 
poet “ Thomas Otway” signs one of the sheets 
as a witness. A yet more curious paper was 
the same Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne’s apothecary’s 
bill; a pretty long one, and full of amusing 
items, illustrative of the medical practice of 
that day. One of the tables was covered with 
Roman-London remains of Samian ware, &c. ; 
some of it dug up within the last few weeks in 
making the city sewers between Fenchurch 
Street and the river. Two or three specimens 
of remarkable glass were amongst the num- 
ber; and there were several little vessels of the 
rarest character, and fragments enriched with 
ornaments and figures of extraordinary beauty. 
A border with a series of female forms, nearly 
resembling the Venus de Medicis, and a single 
statue-like person’in the grandest style (on a 
broken piece of pottery) attracted much notice, 
and are well worth being copied in other ‘lines 
of art. ' 
The majority of the’ party, from these! and 
other indications of comimg events, anticipated! 
great enjoyment at the approaching congress: ' 
We learn from Winchester that several mem- 
bers of the Central Committee havé been' there: 
during the week, preparing’ every thing forthe 
assemblage on Monday, and carrying ‘the vest 
of the rich and tempting programine into ‘effect. 
Drawings have been made of eatly’ paintings in 
the cathedral, and the town authoritiés areal 


July 7th.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, president, | on the alert with their good offices. *°We are 
in the chair. Mr. E. Doubleday exhibited a also informed, that “Mr. Way’s party, who 
fine collection of nocturnal Lepidoptera from | talked so much derisively about the barrow- 
Sydney, including a new species of Doratifera, the | digging at Canterbury, have nevertheless been 
larva of which stings very severely. Mr. West- | busily seeking barrows in Hampshire, as near 

' to Winchester as possible, those in the imme- 


diate vicinity having been reserved, for’ the 
approaching archzological meeting by the pro- 
prietor, who is a friend of the original institu- 
tion. It is also currently. rumoured, ‘that..Mr, 
Way, or one of his party, having heard af,some 
barrows on a/farm. about five. miles, from, Wing, 
chester, wrote very earnestly to the farmen)to 
know if he had apy, ‘The tarmer returye¢ for, 
answer, that he had several onjhis farm,,and; 
that they were very good ones. ,'The-indjyigual , 


forthwith repaired -to, the ‘spot, and.on his; are; 
rival was shewn some: excellent, new wheel. ,; 


barrows!” 


The meeting, we believe it is decided, will he : 


held in the County Hall, which.is.a very. early, 
and interesting building, with articles of anti- 
quarian interest on every side. The bearers of 
tickets will be admitted to all parts of the 
cathedral, without payment to the vergers ; arid 
the visit to Netley Abbey will be enlivened ‘by 
a regatta of the Isle of Wight Yacht Club, 
which happens to take place on the river ‘of 
Southampton on the same day. 

THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL DISPUTE. es 
OF this dispute we, and, we believe, the public, 
and especially every well-wisher to archeology, 
are completely tired, but we are forced to give 
place to an appeal to our justice. Mr. Turner 
writes us: 

“ Mr. Hodgson was furnished with a list of 
the officers of the association, when, by direc- 
tion of the central committee, I wrote to solicit 
his co-operation. ‘Ihe name of Mr. Roach 
Smith did not appear in such list, therefore 
Mr. Hodgson was not attracted by it. More- 
over, my letter to him was strictly official, and 
signed as assistant-secretary to the association ; 
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consequently, my friend could not ‘ have been 
deceived by an individual’ unknown to that 
association. When you charged the central 
committee with improperly using Mr. Hodg- 
son’s name, Mr. Way forwarded to you copies 
of his letters addressed to me, fully authorising 
such use of it: these you politely inserted in 
the Literary Gazette; and it must be clear to 
every impartial person that no mere verbal 
assertion, not even the respectable assertion of 
Mr. Roach Smith, can disturb the effect of that 
documentary evidence. Mr. Smith may have 
such letters as he describes—why not publish 
them? As you have thought proper to charge 
me with deception, I rely on your sense of jus- 
tice for the insertion of this reply.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, T. Hupson TuRNER.” 





PINE ARTS. 


General Sir W. Nott. Painted by T. Brigstoke. 

Engraved by G. Raphael Ward. 
Tuts is.a fine whole-length of a gallant soldier, 
which does.great credit to both artists. The 
poise of the figure is extremely good ; firm yet 
easy, and.unaflected yet effective. The military 
character is evinced by it, as much as by the 
bold,; headj,and, manly. countenance; and the 
orders. which deck the person, indications how 
bravely, he, bad, sustained many a hard-fought 
field... The, accessories, are few. and. simple, 
unobtrusive; as, sey ought be, but also appro- 
priate.) A, nuggedness in the foreground on 
the lefty,andja,distance of Indian scenery on 
the. right,; are, suitable. to. the principal object ; 
and when we consider the national interest at- 
tached to, this distinguished individual, we can- 
not, but feel highly pleased by his transmission 
toothe canvass iu so excellent a manner by Mr. 
Brigstoke ;. and to the very able style in which 
Mr. Ward) has,employed his. art in multiplying 
its attractions, 


John Dalton, D.C.L. Drawn and Engraved by 
J. Stephenson; Manchester, J. Stephenson; 
London, R. Lioyd. 

Ix ‘this biographical portrait we find a good 
likeness ‘of a man who did honour to science, 
ard véflecteéd°it on Manchester; which popu- 
lows! flaee he‘helped much to elevate to the 
intélleetival standard it occupies among the 
best! itffutitied places in England. There are 
hid Feattives and ‘character; but, if any thing, 
weSthitikothe°former too ‘large, and-we miss al- 
topetifé# d°cettain refinement which made his 
hedap iit life) sb'very striking. Mr. Stephen- 
son’s production is nevertheless quite faithful 
erdughto’ hand down: to’ posterity a pleasing 
menidrial of the author of the Atomic Theory. 


Picturesque Views of Windsor Castle and the sur- 
rounding Scenery, §c. Dedicated to the Queen. 
By Paul Gauci. No. I. 

Tuls fasciculus consists of six views on stone, 

viz, the Castle, from the Clewer fields and from 

the cross roads; two of Eton, from the North 

Terrace, the East Terrace, and the Long Walk. 

The execution is extremely good. The Castle, 

always a magnificent object, is finely seen in 

the. finst view, and beautifully in the second, as 
moze distant, with a framework of noble trees 
in the foreground. The East Terrace has no 
remarkable feature as landscape, but is an 
accurate picture of the building. The view of 

Eton in the distance is the most interesting of 

the two representations, and, like the Long 

Walk of Windsor, a very pleasing subject, 

There is somewhat too much uniformity in the 

tinting of the skies; but the rural forms through- 

out appear to be true to nature, and conse- 
quently gratifying to the eye and sense, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

The Polynesian.—In one of a long file of this 
journal, which is ‘‘ published weekly at Hono- 
lulu, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands,” and with which 
we have been favoured by the editor, we find a 
review of a work entitled, “ Notices of the Life, 
Character, and Labours of the late Bartimeus 
L. Puaaiki of Wailuku, Maui, by J. S. Green, 
Lahainaluna.” It is not only characteristic of 
the state of society, but curiously descriptive 
of the literary progress of Polynesia, and begins 
thus :— 

“ We have had the pleasure of receiving from 
the author the above work. A book in Eng- 
lish from a Hawaiian press was, not long since, 
a rara avis; but now the list of authors who 
clothe their thoughts in that language is very 
respectable. Literature is looking up among 
us, A very fair beginning has been made—the 
more creditable to those who have adventured 
in this field, as pay is altogether, out of the 
question. We have few readers at these islands, 
and still fewer purchasers: but let not these 
obstacles discourage those who feel the true 
inspiration of ‘cacoethes seribendi ;’ for the 
taste for the one will increase with the means 
of gratifying it, and the number of the other with 
the betterment of their estates.—But to return 
to the subject before us. He (Puaaiki) was 
born at Maui about 1785, and when an infant 
his mother attempted to bury him alive; but a 
relative, more humane, rescued him. He early 
acquired great skill in the rude dance called 
‘hula pahua,’ and in the barbarous singing of 
the day, and was inordinately addicted to the 
use of the noxious and intoxicating ‘awa.’ He 
was a proficient also in the use of ‘kake,’ ‘a 
language unintelligible to any but those ini- 
tiated in its mysteries.’ ‘These accomplish- 
ments—if we may be allowed the term—were 
the means of securing him the patronage and 
favour of Kamamalu, queen of Liholiho, and he 
became the court-butfoon. Owing to his pecu- 
liar habits and exposure, he had almost entirely 
lost the use of his eyes. Soon after the arrival 
of the missionaries, he attracted the notice of 
Honolii, a Christian Hawaiian; and as soon as 
the new doctrine was made intelligible to him, 
he became a zealous and faithful ‘convert. 
From this time he was, emphatically, a new 
man, * ® Such an example pleads elo- 
quently the cause of missions. He spoke much 
and with great eloquence in his teaching; and 
died September 17th, 1843.” 

The following are from the miscellaneous 
paragraphs :— 

“ Big Lip aud Large Mouth.—The lip of a 

right whale, taken on the north-west this sea- 
son, gave eighteen barrels of oil, and the bone 
of hig mouth measured seventeen feet in length. 
The body was lost; but he was said to be the 
monster of Kamtschatka.”” 
“Sudden fall, and up again.—During the 
shower at noon on the 9th inst., the thermo- 
meter, in a few minutes, fell five and a half 
degrees.” 





MUSIC. 
THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
A Practical Analysis of the Elementary Principles 
of Harmony. By Mrs. Jos. Kirkman. Lon- 
don, Cramer, Beale,.& Co. 
Tue object of the present work is. to, simplify 
the rudiments of the science of music; and:we 
are bound in justice to say, thatthe accom: 
plished authoress of this, as, well as.a previous 
excellent work for the guitar, has achieved the 
end to which she aspired. 





We find the terminology employéd through- 





out this work divested of those superfluous 
technicalities which involve the study of har- 
mony in mystery. We have, in an earlier stage 
of the “Contrapuntal and Musical Review,’ 
noticed many of those incongruous terms which 
are applied to express some of the most simple 
points in harmony, and consequently hail with 
pleasure a production disencumbered of them. 

There is much originality and invention 
also displayed in this work; qualities which 
usually manifest a clear understanding, and 
generally prove an author to possess a compre- 
hensive insight into the subject under consi- 
deration. 

We generally look with suspicion on abridged 
and compiled musical works; because, unfor- 
tunately, they rarely if ever display good taste 
in selecting the most erudite and safe theories 
in music, nor can they be even of much service 
to their readers; for works which are neither 
over clear nor over sound, necessarily become 
more unintelligible when they are abridged. 
It is perfectly certain, also, that an author who 
has not the perception to detect the vagueness 
of the book he is wading through and curtail-. 
ing, is a most incompetent person to impart 
knowledge to others. 

The language of our authoress is simple and 
pleasing. The Model Scale; the Harmonical 
Circle, and the Practical Exercise-book; are 
very ingenious, clear, and instructive‘means for 
acquiring a practical and. theoretical insight 
into harmony. 

We would strongly recommend this work. to 
governesses, and for class-teaching;, and we 
conclude our remarks by advising, Mrs..Kirk- 
man to form classes herself. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON VISITING THE PUBLIC CEMETERY AT 
NAPLES, 

[The cemetery at Naples consists of fifty-two vaults 
(originally 365), each of which in rotation is open for 
a week for the reception of the dead, which are flung 
headlong into it without the slightest regard for feel- 
ing or decency, Atthe same time the corresponding 
vault of the previous year is opened from below, and 
the decayed remains carted away. The expression in 
the sonnet below, ‘without 'a home on earth;” fefers 
to the lazzaroni, whe live, entirely. in the open-streets 
of Naples.] ’ . 

Have this gay people not a thought td spare 

From life’s vain dance and song, so quitkly past? 

Have those without a home 'on earth mo care / 

To gain an undisturbed abode.at last? sis !i2 9% fe 

Within this noisome den behold, aghast, _. 

Each hambling stage of man’s decay laid hate 

From the grim skeleton still mGaklering Theres 9! 2 

To these yet taintless forms, so rudely!¢ast ‘5 

Within its jaws to-day!—then turn thine eye 

From this, the dead’s vile lodging, not'abiode, 

To England's graves ardund thi huasé 6f Gow; 

And if a brighter sun, a‘bluer sk¥j9!)151 

A.kindlier breeze, have tempted thee abread,, 

In softer climes to live—stay not to die; R, F. 


_—_ 


HOME AND FRIENDS. 

Ou, there’s a power to:make eachshour 
As sweet as heaven design’d it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
‘Though few there be that find it! 

We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us ; 

For life hath here no charm. so dear 
As Home and Friends around us4 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar stili sweetest are 
When youth's bright spell hath bound us; 
But soon we're taught that earth hath nought 
Like Home and Friends around us! 


The friends that speed in time of need, 
When Hope’s last reed is shaken, 
To shew us still, that, come what will, 

Weare not quite forsaken :—~ 
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Though all were night: if but the light 
From Friendship’s altar crown’d us, 
*T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us! 
CHARL3s SwAIN. 


TELL ME, DEAREST. 
TELL me, dearest, should I lose thee, 
What is my poor heart to do? 
Thou’lt not take me, nor refuse me— 
Have me mute, nor hear me woo! — 
None, thou say’st, hath warmer greeting, 
But for Jove ’tis yet too soon ;— 
Whilst we wait, love, time is fleeting— 
Youth is not a fadeless boon. 
‘Tis as though the rose should say, love, 
“Thou, bright sun, art a// I see; 
Yet, oh, take thy beams away, love— 
ugh so sweet, ‘too soon for me!” 
Should the bright sun heed the rose, love, 
When so much she doth impart? 
Can that come too soon which throws, love, 
Constant sunlight o’er the heart ? 
Cuares Swain. 








_ VARIETIES. 

Mr. Russell’ s Concert. —On Wednesday even- 
ing, Mr. Russell gave a concert at the Han- 
over-Square Rooms, the proceeds to be given 
to the subscription for the family of the late 
Thomas: Hood. The. Song of a Shirt,” and 
some other new pieces of music composed by 
Mr. ‘Russell, were! expressively sung by him 
on the occasion, and’ received with great ap- 
plause... The concert was fairly attended; and, 
after paying the expenses of the rooms, &c., 
there will be a.surplus, we understand, of some 
ten pounds to the fund. 

Mr. A, Campbell, nephew of the poet, has 
been appointed to'an “office in the Customs by 
Sir Robert Peel.—Glabe, 

French Scientifie Expedition—The gun-brig 
Boulonnaise hag arrived at, Brest, after an ab- 
sence of above. three years,.during which pe- 
riod she has made a hydrographic survey of 
immense’ extent within the tropics, including 
more than 250 leagues of the river Amazon 
and its principal tributaries. 

The German Naturalists hold their next annual 
congress at Nuremburg, commencing the 13th 
of October, and lasting three weeks.’ -° 

Libels in Newspapers.—The periodical press 
stands indeed on eerie ground in respect to 
the publication libels; and several recent 
cases of prosecution (or rather, persecution and 
suffering) call aloud for, the correction of this 
evil. Mr, Thomas.Wood, the proprietor of the 
Wolverhamptqn Chronicle, has been convicted of 
a libel for, copying some passages verbatim from 
the minutes of Se Committee of Council on 
Education in an inquiry, into the grammar- 
school at,Lichfield. .For.this offence (2), 50/. 
damages were given; whilst for the original 
publication an apology is, offered on the part of 
the crown, and 405, awarded, ., Can anythiog 
legal be more monstrous? The Warder and 
Statesman newspapers also, in consequence of 
certain, observations on abuses in the. factory 
system, hdve been ought into court at Wa- 
terford, and a verdict of 5002.1! given against 
them. Feeling this to be a grinding oppres- 
sion, a public subscription hag been set on foot 
to raise the, amount of this penalty, and about 
500/. more of costs }! 

Sea- Volcano.—On the 18th ult. the ship Vic- 
tory, Capt. Caithness, encountered a rematk- 
able phenomenon in the Mediterranean, lat. 
36° 40” 56”, and'long. 13° 14’ 36”; whilst quite 
calm, a sudden blast .of wind carried off her 
top-gallant and royal masts, and the gale con- 
tinuing, the crew were almost choked with 
sulphureous exhalations and dust, accompanied 
by intense heat, and the issue of balls of fire 
from the sea, 

Great Fires.—-Smyrna, after Quebec, has been 





terribly desolated by a conflagration, which has 
caused a loss of property which is calculated at 
200,000,000 piastres, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Indian Law.—We understand that Mr. William 
Morley, of the Middle Temple, has nearly completed 
an Analytical Digest of all the reported cases decided 
in the Queen’s and Company’s courts in India, and 
on smpee) to the privy council here. A work of this 
kind has long been a Sctaeeaten; and the decisions 
of Sir E. West, Sir J. Macintosh, Sir A. Anstruther, 
and Sir Erskine Perry, never before published, must 
add much to its value and authority. An appendix 
containing a collection of the dicta of the Hinda and 
Muhammedan law-officers attached to the different 
courts, is also announced. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The World Surveyed in the Nineteenth Century, by 
W. D. Cooley: Vol. I., Parrot’s Journey to Ararat, 
8vo, maps and cuts, Ms.—Alfred, a Drama, by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, Bart., fep., 4s.—Twelve Hundred 
Questions and Answers on the Bible, intended princi- 
Rally for the use of Schools and Young Persons, by 

I. H, and J. H, Myers, 12mo, 5s., or in 2 vols. 5s. 6d, 
—Hand Book of pain, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s.—Pee 
into Architecture, by Eliza Chalk, with illustrations, 
square, 4s.—Barbarie Praticate 4 Roma, scritto da 
Raffaele Ciocci, 12mo, sd. 3s. 6d.—The Yr a 4 
of Sir 8. D’Ewes, edited by J. O. Halliwell, 2 vols. 8vo, 
28s.—The Prince of Orange, an Historical Romance, 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the 
DESTITUTE SICK, GRAY'S INN ROAD. 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 

The numerous and urgent claims on this Hospital, of unhappy 
persons in extreme destitution and sickness, compel the Committee 

F i from the affluent and humane to- 
wards their relief, The doors of this “ Free Establishment” are 
opened night and aay be the instant reception of the wretched sup- 
plicants, so far as the means of the Charity will admit, without 
* letter of recommendation,” or any other form of admission what- 


ever. 

The number of In-patients relieved in the last year was 1794; of 
Out-patients, 27,262. 

Contributions are kindly received by most of the London Bankers; 
and at the Hospital, by the Rev. R. C. Packman, the Secretary. 
PALLagium LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 

7 Waterloo Place, London. 

Directors, 
Sir Joho Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Right Hon. Sir T.F. Fremantle, 
Lord W. R. K. Douglas, F.R.S, Bart., M.P. 
Right Hon, Sir Edward Hyde Honry Harvey, Esq., F.R,S. 

Fast, Bart., F.R.S. James Murray, Hag, 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Samuel Skinner, “et 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. P. Maxwell Stewart, Esq., M.P. 
Sir William Young, Bart. 
Auditors—Capt. C. J, Bosanquet, R.N. ; J. Buller East, Esq., M.P. ; 
John Young, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the 10th of April last, when a highly satisfac- 
pa REPORT was laid before the Proprietors and Policy Holders, 
and unanimously adopted, 

The Public will see the advantage of seleeting, in so important a 
matter 4s Lite Assurance, a well-established office, which, from its 











3 vols. Pe 8vo, 31s. 6d.— it the Life of C i 
by J. H. Elliott, 12mo, 4s.—The Mysteries of Paris, 

ol, IL., royal 8vo, 18s.—The Whiteboy, Vol. II., post 
8vo, 7s.—Jacob’s Ladder: Eighteen Practical Ad- 
dresses, by Rev. George Oliver, D.D., 12mo, 4s.— 
Commentaries on the Law of Promissary Notes, by 
J. Story, royal 8vo, 25s.—Stories of the Primitive and 
Early Church, by S. Woodrooffe, l6mo, 3s. 6¢d.—Rev. 
J, Hough’s Christianity in India, Vol, XXXIV., 8vo, 
24s.—A Voice from the Teast, by the Princess d’Asmar, 
8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Elements of the Christian Religion, by 
Rev. Spencer Rodney Drummond, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Haghe’s Belgium, Vol. II., imp. folio, tinted, half-bd. 
4l. 4s.—The Orders in Chancery, from 1828 to 1845, by 
R.: Levinge Swift, Esq., 12mo, 12s.—Perceval’s Plain 
Lectures on St. Matthew, Vol. IIL, fep., 5s. 6¢.—Hints 
on the Culture of Alpine Plants, by James Lothian, 
fep., 3s. 6¢.—Bray’s Novels: Vol. IV., Fitz of Fitz-Ford, 
fep., 6s.—-The Law of Railways, by Leonard Shelford, 
Esq,, 12mo, 16s.—Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
1845, royal 8vo, 38s.—Retrospect of the Religious Life 
of England, by J. J. Taylor, B.A., post 8vo, 10s. 6d.— 
Bulwer’s Works: Vol. XIV., Zanoni, fep., 6s.—British 
Bicgrarey. by G. L. Smith, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The 
Lord our Shepherd, by Rev. J. Stephenson, post 8vo, 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Balloon, No, 1-—We acknowledge the first flight 

of this aerostatic magazine. Its olyect is to cultivate 
and advance the scien¢e‘of aerostation, 

Erratum in our last.—In notice of the architectural 

room of the Royal Academy exhibition, for Samuel 

Beagley, read Samuel Beazley. 


+! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Farewell of Mdile. Taglioni:  ; 

This Eyveni: Sarurpay, August 2, will farmed, for the 
last time, Donfeetti’s opera, * ‘Atna Bolena.” Henry VIII., Signor 
Lablach: 4 “Perey, Moriani; Smeaton, Mille. Brambilla ; Jane 

, Mdile, Rosetti ; and Anna Bolena, Madame Grisi, 
jetween the atts will be presented the First Aet of “ La Sylphide.” 
La Sylphide; Mdle, Taylioni; Effie, Malle. Petit Stephan ; Sor- 
clerré, Madame C 3 Hertha, Mdlle. Berenger; Jamies, M, Petrot ; 


George, M. T: ime, 

Te vowchide with a Divertissement, comprising the Pas de Ia 
Bayadere, by Malle. Taglioni and Malle: Petit Stephan, in which 
will be introdaced the variation as.danced by Mdile: Taglioni in the 
admired Pas de Quatre ; the Pas de la Couronne, by Malle. Cerito and 
M, 8t. Leon ; Le Mazurka, from the Ballet Gitana, by Mdlle. 


bis gar 

pplications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 
Box-office, Opera Colonnade.— Doors open at seven, and the Opera 
will commence at half-past seven o'clock. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Sig. ZORN AS ARI respectfully informs the nobility, subscri- 
bers to’ the Opera, friends, and the public, that his BENEFIT 
will take plaee on, Davunsvay next, August 7, when will be ed 
for the last time this season) Rossini’s opera of “ La Gazza Ladra.” 
inetta, Madame Grisi; Lucia, Madaime Bellini; and Pippo, Mdlle. 
Brambilla; Gianetto, Sig. Mario; Podesta, Sig. Labtache; Isaac, 
Sig. Dai Fiori; Fabrizi Vingrasito, Sig. A, Giubitei; aud Fernando 
Villabello, Sig. . 
To be followed by Entertainments in which Mdllé. Lucile Grahn 
and Mdlle, Cerito will appear; and, also, Entertainments in which 
Madame Anaide Castellan and Masaime Rossi 








ie Caccia, and also Signor 
Moriani, will appear. 

When will be revived (first time this season) fhe admired ballet, 

“ Alma; ou, ba’ Pile de Feu Periphite, M. Perrot; Balfegor (Fa- 


ther of Alma), M. in ;, Burgomaster, M. 3; Emazor 
(a Moorish Prien): mee Leon ; Alta; Mille. Cerito. 

Applications for’ boxes, statf4, arid tickets, to be made to the Box- 
office, Opera Colonnade.—Doors open at seven ; the Opera will com- 
mence at half-past seven o'clock. 


ty, and its large addition sto paticies, offers. the 
greatest inducement to faster, combined with the undoubted 
security of a numerous and wealthy proprietary, 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES, 
The following Table shews the additions made ta. Policics. for 
£5000, which had been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 3lst 
December 1838:— 








= ry oa paidin Additions mada ¢o| oe now 
“ the Fourteen ; > ayable in case of 

mence- in the Fourteen | P*Y 

ment. we Years. | Death. 
10 | £19218 4 £536 6.7. | £5536 6 7 
16 1350 8 4 68L. 2:7 i 2.7 
20 1525 8 4 763 5 1 5768.5 //1 
25 1682 18 4 7837 2 8 5787 2 8 
30 1869 11 8 813 16 6 5813 15 6 
3 2094 3 4 4 65 5854 6 5 
40 2377 8 92318 1 59233 18 1 
45 2727 1 8 1011 2 9 6011 2.9 
50 3173 6 8 1129 15 7 6129 15 7 











A Bonus of Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent of the estimated Profits, 
is added to Policies entitled, every seventh year; or an equivalent 
reduction made in future Premiums, 

The Third Septennial Division of Profits will be declared to the 
Slst December, 1845. Persons assuring previous to that date will 
have their proportion of profit appropriated. 

Parties travelling in Europe by sea or land, in time of penée, are 
not charged any extra preraium. 

Applications for Agencies, in places where none are established, 
to be addressed to the Secretary, 

NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 





TAG . 

RUIT SEASON.—The experience of past 
years havin, proved the advantage at this season of acting 
upon the advice of the faculty, in the substitution of weak Brandy 
Water as an ordinary beverage for Beer or er fermentable 
liquors, and at no greater cost, J. T, BETTS, Jun. awd Co. trust 
that they need only to caution the public against any of the spurious 
articles offered for sale, being faisted upon consumers im lieu of their 
Patent Brandy ; and at the, same time to refer to its superiarity and 

economy for preserving Fruit. aM 
Barrs’s Patent Branpy is ted against fraudulent substit- 
tion, when sold in bottles, by being secured with the Patent Metallic 
embossed with the words, “ Biris’s Parent Braapy, 7 
SMITHFIELD Bars.” Pure of sing bottles, iat 5s. Gdv each, 
— be too particular in observing that the Capsules are so em- 


This pure and healthful spirit is preferred by the highest medical 
authorities to any other; and is used, to the exclusion of Foreign 
Brandy, at St. Thomas's, Guy's, St. George’s, the Westminster, and 
other Hospitals; at the Brig! . Manchester, and other In- 
firmaries; and, indeed, at the principal sanative institutions through- 
out the country. 

Br: ts’s Parsyt Brandy may be obtained in the Capsuled Bottles 
by way of sample, and at 14s. per Gallon in bulk,of the most respect- 

Wine and Spirit Merchants in every locality. 

The Distillery, 7 Smithfield Bars, London, is the only establishment 
of J. T. Baris, Jun. and Co.; ten ware NT ot not less than Two 
Gallons, in bottle or bulk, are supplied. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


J SOAP, so long ‘orimp » Tetains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
pasencing 2 aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Per! 's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Haenpree’s Panservative Toorn-Pownrr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy di is ding! ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpare’s Morttine is the most beneficial extract of cleaginous 

b for intaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful perfume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Hewpatr’s Cop Cazam or Rosks, prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep Scouring Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
1 I ee 1nx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

é. & bottle. 
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ENSINGTON HALL.—The friends of 


education are invited to inspect the arrangements of an 
establishment in which an earnest attempt is made to educate, as 
well as to instruct; to impart useful knowledge and elegant accom- 
plishments ac cording to the most scientific systems; and to supply a 
detic tency so long deplored — a COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES who wish to advance beyond the usnal limits of school in- 
pd and at the same time to insure the advantages of moral 
and religious culture. There are lik preparatory and a 
po ae ae for the acquisition of elementary know! upon a 
original and well-tried plan, which excludes the Boe wg) cacti 
ment of competition, or the use of any inferior mot 
A few private pupils are received as parlour-! ne with the 
privilege of attendin, ~ ky lectures, soireés, and conversational pe 90 
ings which are provided for the and of the 
senior classes, 
Kensington Hall, North-end, near Kensington. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT. — 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents 
to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility 
and Gentry that they egy to receive Consignments of Objects ot 
Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing 
through the Custom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Ship- 
ment of Effects to all parts of the world. 
Lists of their Cotréspondents abroad, and ory information, may 
be had on aupheuie at thelr Office as above. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT” S EAST INDIA 
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PALE ALR. ER. paso re ae sole surviving partner of 
this long. $s the public that this Be Beer, 
so strongly recs comer by the Theat Eee ve sald to the trade, 


can only be procured at the Brewery, ow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


REAT: RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 

J TRIcaAt EXPEDITION. —E. J. DENT, $2 Strand, and 
53 Cockspur Street, has the high and aistngasat honour of stating, 
that his Imperial. Majesty thé Enrperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer of him he the appointorent and title of Chrano- 
metet-Maker to his woe Majesty,” as a reward for the Baegnalted 
performance of his Chronorietéys uti the Expedition of 1814 
In 1845, his ieee Maje the Emperor was, pleased to Bonn" 
the perterpance 2 Dent's Chronometers with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of Merit 


Des?¥ Patent “Watches, Chronometers, and Cloeks, 








LITERATURE AND ART, 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
‘The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CLENT MAB‘ TERS, and those of the late Sir A. W. Cauucorr, 
K.A., and other deceased British Artists, is open daily from Ten 
in the Morning till Six in the Evening. 
Admiaai > 1s.3 Catal > ls. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


EF 00OD’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by CHARLES ROWCROFT, 
For Avcust, No, XX., price 2s. 6¢., contains: — 

1. Tales af the Colonies. Second Series: The Bushranger of 
Van Dieman’s Land. By the Editor.—2. The Stake.—3. Chronicles 
of the Fleet.—4. The Bar of England.—5. Wanderings in Bohemia. 
—6. Procrastination.—7. Nature versus Philosophy. —8. The Crj- 
minality of Poverty, mS Stromkarl; a Norwegian Legend.—10. The 
Curate Chambard ; é Secret of the Confessional —ll. Reviews 
of Books.—12. Virgil nr makestbern; by an Etonian, &c. 

200 London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. ©CCLVIII. poli beubdigd Price 23. 6d, 








I. Qn Punishment.—IT. Penkin, the Russian ned Gs ‘concluded).— 
Ill, Marston; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman. VIIL—IV.A 
Letter ‘from + ‘By a Railway Witness,—V. Priests, nec 
pane My Co cert No. i. pei 

a tan van saaiaieed Mt. Nort! hm the Brits “Cn. 
tics. Ne, Vil. 'Mac+Flecnee and the 
William erties and Sons, 45 George piel, Edinburgh and 
87 Pateruoster Row, London. 





MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 





Nos, 22 and 23, post 8vo, 2s, (id. each, 
JOURNAL of RESEARCHES, in 


NATURAL HISTORY, kept during a Voyage round the 


By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. 
Second Edition, with Additions, Parts I. and I. 


World, 





Lately published. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, By 


Wasnwncrew Irvino. 


ALGIERS — ABD-EL-KADER and the 
ARABS. 


HAY’S' MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
watRs. MEREDITH’S NEW SOUTH 
3. 


FATHER RIPA and the EMPEROR of 


CHINA 


anh? AMBER WITCH: a Trial for Witch- 
; John Murray, tbemarle Street, : 


BEAUCHAMP; or, the ERROR. 
DEATH of the RUFPIANS. By LEIGH 


‘Recreations in Narvurat History,” 
Tuomas Roscog, J. L. Forrest, &c. &c. 


is connected with no other Magazine whatever. 


The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS. 
MEMOIR of the late Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 
With Contributions by DupLey CosteLLo, W. H. Maxwe ct, AutHor of “ Perer Pricaiws,” Avruor of 
W. Francis Ainswortu, Epwarp KENeALY, Joun Oxenrorp, 
In all, Twenty-one Papers; together with Notices of the Opera, the 
Theatres, and the most important Publications of the Month. 
Ma. AINSWORTH begs it to be understood that he now writes exclusively for the NEW MONTHLY, and 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER:— 


REVELATIONS of LONDON. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
The PRIVATEER’S MAN. By Captain MARRYAT, R.N, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq, 


Illustrated by Paz. 


HUNT. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
By JOHN HUGHES, Esq. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, a New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 1s. 


R. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK to the 
PU. BLIC CALLA of ART i mi Bar near LONDON ; 
with Critical, H Notices, 


By Mrs, JAMESON, 


“ In considering the means oy ae which the Gallery, as it now exists, 
might be made more generally useful and instructive, I venture to 
sug t that a more complete ore than Soe which é& at gee 
in the rooms by authority rg tre yw 1 con- 
ceive that a much fuller ‘iow te the Sact a relating to the hiory of each 
artist and the picture itself, and ids suly ‘, would be desirable. 
justlake’s Letter to Sir Robert Peel. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





** Ocean- Work, "anew Pecenite Book, 


In a handsome ene volume, with Two fine Engravings, bound in 
and gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CEAN-WORK, ANCIENT and 
MODERN ; or, Evenings on Sea and Land, 
By J. HALL WRIGHT. 


* For precept matt be by me precept, precept upon precept; line 
upon line, line upon line; e a little, there a little,”—Isalan. 
London: printed for hag == us Tame 15 Ce Cheapside; and sold by all 


Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 


BREAKFAST-TABLE SCIENCE. Third]? 
er ined 2s. Gd. tiated bound. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of . Mazwell’s 5 fbalae 


O'Halloran.” 
In a large volume Octavo, es angen 1 with 27 humorous Engrav- 
ings, now reduced te the tow -price of 9s;,elegantly bound tn cloth, 


HE FORTUNES ofH ECTOR 


O'HALLORAN, and the HUMOURS of HIS MAN, MARK 
ANTHONY O'TOOLE 


By W. HW, MAXWELL, 
Author of “ The Life ef Wellington.” 
“ A better story than * Hestor 0° Ballas: has not appeared for 
years. Parts of the work may compete with of the most striking 
ee in ‘ Oliver Twis<.’ Hector O'Hall oran’ is decidedly Mr. 


Maxwell's master-piece, and cannot tail to become a general fa- 
vourite.” 
London ; printed for er ~~ Tegg, 75 cenapae; and sold by all 


rT Bookseller: 





—_————_—4 


HE GENTLEMAN’S M AGAZIN E for 
AUGUST contains, among others, the following articles :— 





Hunter's New Ill ions of Shak Lady Mary 8i and 
her Writings — the Assassination of Y George Duke of Bucki i 
illustrated by unpublished Portraits of the Duke, the » the 


House, and the Dagger—the ariginal Law of Church- 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Lo net on of 
English Literature — Rerrospective Review : Lord Westmoreland’ 
Otia Sacra. With Review of New Publications —Literary and Anti- 
quarian ‘Intelligence — Historical Chronicle— and Cbituary, contain- 
ing Memoirs ot Admiral Sir Philip Durham, Sir W.W. Follett, &c. &o, 


Price 2s. 6d, 
Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street, London, 


pPRAZL ER», MAGAZINE. 
No. VI. Price 2s. 


Art. 1. A Retrospective Prospectus, 
2. The Countess Clemence, Chapters XII. to XV. 
3. Importance of dec Bulls as Historical Reeords, 
4. The Popular Author, 
5. The Battle of Aughrim, 
6. Anecdotes of the Bastille. 
7. A Vision. 
8. Biographical Dictionaries. 
9A a _ all Things; and a few Others, By 


10, Pasi Of Wit from. sop to Punch, 


London; C, Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 
Cumming, Dublin;. Grevensen, pon a a Booker, Liverpool ; 











HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for Avoust 1, 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONSENTS: 
The New Medical Bill —The Scientitic Committee of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society—The Duties of Customs —Excise Tri¢kery+ English 
Prescriptions (Mr. Muntg’s Act)—Lecture on the Nature, and Physi- 
cal History of Glass—Oit of Ben Tree —Compomid Infusidn of How. 
radish —Palm Sugar —Ser0vs. ‘isinglas —The Cigcular Polarisation of 
several Tre Substan ne Mineral - ae Pro- 
ductions ef New Zealand—Test for Adulterations Disulphate of 
Quinine —il of Mustard—A new Method of prepstiae Medic Medicated 
Tinctures —Carmabis Sativa —Senna —An Act 
ties of Customs, &c, Price ls 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester, Square; Mace 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin 








Immediately, 2 vols, 8vo, with Maps and numerous Plates, 
OURNALS of EXPEDIFLONS., of 
DISCOVERY into CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
and Overland trom Adelaide to King Géorge’s Sound, int the years 
1840-1; sent by the Colonists. of south Australia, with the sauction 
and support of the Government. 
By EDWARD JOHN FYRE, 
Reskient Magistrate, Murray River. 
The Founder's Medal of the Royal Gedgraphital Society was 
warded to Mr. Eyre for, the discowury of Lake Torrens, and explo- 
rations of far greater extent , Be — ih nm any other traveller, a 
large portion never having bee: rene traversed, hy civilised 
man. 


T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Qljver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J, Cumming, Dublin. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 
19 3.xqla, port Bvi 


Ps e FOS SPE TNE tome 


Rilited by LEIGH HUNT?° { 
It. 
in 2 vols. ‘pnd 8v0. 
SCENES on the SHORES of the ATE ANTEC: 
By the Author of “* A Summer Gortiniy. a 
rir. ’ 
Tn 3 vols. post Svo, * 
THE RULING PASSION. 
Iv, 
1n 1 vol. post 8vo, price yds. 6a. 
ROME: its Ecclesiastical and Social Life. 
In 1 vol., naples Illustrations, 
HINTS on the NATURE and, MANAGE- 
MENT of DU NS. 
By the mpanulch —),8 younger Son, 
I, ; 
Tu 3 vols, post 8vo, 
OLD FLANDERS; or, Popular Traditions 
and Legends of Belgium, 
By OCTAVE DELPIERRE, Attaché to the Belgian Embassy. 





“A Novel: 


a 





Mr. Newby has just published 
The NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
MY MARINE. MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 


II. 
In 8 vols. post 8¥0, 
THE BOSOM FRIEND. 
By the Author of ** The Gambler’s Wife.” 


520 ‘THE ‘LITERARY GAZETTE, &c.) 


8 New Burlington Street, August 2, 1845. Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Mr. BENTLEY’S 


New pustications.= |. « COUNT KONIGSMARK: 


NOW READY. ; AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


I. P 
The Diary of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, By Captain FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 


Bart., dering the Reigns of King James I. and King Charles I. ** Count Konigsmark was one of the most remarkable characters of a wild and adventurous age. His extra- 
Edited by J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S,, &c. | ordinary career in many quarters of the globe is traced by Capt. Chamier with a vigorous hand; and the interest 
— i Original MSS. 2 vols. Svo | of the reader is never suffered:to flag for a moment as the hero rushes from peril to peril, in love, war, gambling, 
. IL riot, or murder. His indomitable bravery throughout, which made him so successful in his amours, furnishes 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF new and curious matter for every chapter.”—Literary Gazette. 


Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 
Reign of George the Third. 


With Extracts from the uupablished Memoirs of the la M > i isi i 
ee eee tne it 2 ne if Meneie of ta tp Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), 
Edited by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo, price 38s. bound, 


aiaicts aaa BURKE’?S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


The Prince of Orange. 


An Historical Romance of the Dutch Protestant Revolution. For 1845. 
3 vols. post 8vo. Be 


A Second Edition of the 


Diaries and Correspondence of James 


e AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
Harris, first Earl of Malmesbury.} .. 35, purke's « P ‘ a arses > 
Faited by his Graxoson, the Turnp Eant. 4 vols 80, r. Burke's ‘eerage and Baronetage’ is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work 


revised and corrected, with Portraits. of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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AN ENTIRELY New EpitIon, materially improved throughout from the Personal Communica- 
tions of the Nobility, &c. 


SSS Pree. 


aS ae 


Vv. 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 


Adherents. Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits 


ee ee THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 


VI. 
THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION OF THE By Mrs. GORE. 
Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield. ‘ No seandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope?”—Tihe Critic. 


Including numerous Letters and several Political Characters, " 
now seat published from the Original MSS, Edited by Lord ALSO JUST READY, 
MAHON, 4 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 


vit, LOVE AND MESMERISM. 
Satanstoe 3 or, the Family of Little- By HORACE SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 


— arr a ie Se setratccaitnel HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Recollections of Four Years’ Service ; 
in the East with H. M. 40th Regiment. By J. MARTIN Just Published, 
Portrait of Gen. Not rom te Origteal Pole ting byt, Brite In One Volume, Post Octavo, price 14s. cloth gilt, 
stocke, Esq. 


A Recideace at th Court of London, |A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE: 


from 18 9 tds. Amonget the former, NEGOTIATIONS on Wlith the Legends of the Walloon Country anv the Arvennes. 
the OREGON TERRITORY, and other unscttled Questions 


between the United Stat d Great Britain. By RICHARD 
RUSH, Kavey Ratraordinery and Minister Plenipotentiary By DUD LEY COSTELLO. 
from the United States during the above years. 2 vois. 8vo. 








With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 


x. 
New Volume of ‘Tue STANDARD Novas.” 7 “ Unaffectedly written, and nicely illustrated; and will be found a well-informed, well bred, chatty compa- 
The Hon. C. A. Murray’s *¢ Prairie- | nion to whomsoever pleasure may take up the Valley of the Meuse, or business may keep at home. It is for int- 
Bird ;” forming the new Volume of “ The Standard Novels doors as well as out.”"—Ezeminer. 
and Romances.’”” 1 vol., meatly bownd and embellished, ** The first object of this clever volume is to recommend the continental tourist of the ensuing or any other 
price 6s. autumn to vary his Rhenish excursion phim ora the oie of the Mg of = peanen, $ contnening, ferotd 
‘ r. ing to Mr. Costello, ‘“‘ some of the most picturesque ecenery in Europe.” he wo enlivened by a plentiful 
NEW WORKS JUST READ! sprinkling of pretty vignettes; picturesque bits of scenery, old buildings, and groups of figures, sketched by the 
1 P tourist himself with spirit and effect that would do credit to a professed artist: the figures in particular are cha- 
Sketches on the Shores ofthe Caspian. | teteristic and life-like."—Spectator. , 
By W. R. HOLMES, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. ‘ The task of making this route familiar to the English tourist has been reserved for Mr. Dudley Costello, 
: who in the volume before us has most satisfactorily accomplished his object, introducigg us to a new people, 4 
II. new language, and a new country, in a style as agreeable as the subject is interesting.”"—-Morning Chronicle. 
New Work by the Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 


Life in Denmark; O. T. and only a CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 


Fiddler. From the Danish. By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 
post Bro, In 2 vols. Gro, price 24s R. WOLFF'S NARRATIVE of his 

“ hical dL Miscell EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of MISSION to BOKHARA 
Biograp ical an iterary iscella- GEORGE LORD LYTTELTON, from 1734 to 1773; taken | Is now reprinted, and And had bin re Volumes Octavo, with 


3. inal Let- 
nies. By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq , Author of * The His- | ("or oy hope Helinguste: Chaneckelé, Sie I Walpole, Pitt, Ware 


Le burton, Flelding, Doddeldge, fe. ec. London: published for the Author, by John W. Parker, 
Edited by ROBERT PHILLIMORE, Esq. West Strand. 


Iv. 
+4 e R 1 1 b -— — - — - 2 

The Lady of Milan; or, the Conspi- James Ridgway, Piccatilly ; and all 
racy of the Visconti. An Historical Romance. Edited by = Printed by Charles Robson,of Number 51 Liver; Street, King's Cross, 
Mra. THOMSON, Author of ** a and Widowers,” KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. dn the County af Middlesex, Prister, George sees pemeer t Cla- 
y "Bc. g . ° : = . rvace, Cai v1 len’ , in % i Tey, 
a Price One Shilling, Printer, pie Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise fe "Stoke 
HE CIVIL WARS of ROME : Select Lives Newington, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing 


Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 














Anecdotes of Dogs. 


By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Author of “ Scenes and Tales 
of County Life,” &c. 4to. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burtinerton Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


translated from Plutarch, with Notes. in the City of London ; and published by William Armiger Scripps, 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. of Number 13 merey oy ets sae eer of Saint regi 
7 . Hanover Square, in the County of Mi CL, isher, at the Lite- 
Late Fellow of — a ee. yw gg J — Professor of Latin rary Gazette Office, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the 
aT? VOSTEM SAORER. precinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in the said County of Middlesex, 
Szaixzs II1.—SERTORIUS, LUCULLUS, CRASSUS. on Saturday, Au, 2, 1845. 
iy 








London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





